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MESSRS. 


BELL & DALDY’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


TURNER'S CELEBRATED LANDSCAPES, Con- 
taining Autotype of the most important 
Works of J. W. Turner, R.A. With a » eee by W. COSMO 
MON SE. Imperial sto, price 9. 2s 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN. 


LOCH, AND GLEN, 


_ 


4to, price 2/. 2s. 


Ls Copies of ‘the Original Edition, in Columbier folio, bound in 
bird's-eye maple boards, may still be had, price 6/. 6s. 


THE SHEEPSHANKS GALLERY. Containing 
Twenty Autotype Reproductions of the most important of the 
Pictures ‘in we Sheepshanks Collection in the — Kensington 

useum. With Descriptions. Demy 4to, price 2/. 2s 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS. Com- 
prising his celebrated Illustrations of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, 
schyius, and Hesiod’s Theogony and Works and Days. Imperial 
4to, half bound morocco, price 4/. 6d. 


NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. 
The Natural History, Cultivation, and Propagation of the most 
ed Plants, not hitherto in any similar 
TIRLEY HIBBERD, F.R.H.S. With 54 exquisite 
Coloured Wood-block Illustrations and numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings. Imperial 4to, price 1/. 5s. 


A COLOURED EDITION of MR. HENRY 
SHAW’S ART of as practised the 
Middle Ages. With a ption of he Me ale, I Pigments, &c., 
employed at Different Periods. est 8vo, price 2/. 


THE PASSION of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
age An by ALBERT DURER. Edited by HENRY COLE, 
mall 4to, cloth, 12s. 6d.; morocco antique, — Qoerm. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


MADAM —¢s and LADY WHY; or, First 
Lessous in Earth Lore By By the REY. Cc. KINGS- 


LEY, Author of “ The V Small ustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. 


COMPANIONS ; 


or, Scenes from Child 
4 for Little Girls. By the Author of “ Grandmamma's 


With 9 Illustrations. Demy lémo, 3s. 6d. 


KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. By Grnerr, 
Author of “The Magic Mirror.” With 150 Illustrations by W. 8. 


THE LOST LEGENDS of the NURSERY SONGS. 
Py MARY SENIOR CLARK. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. 


THE BOY! Sof AXLEFORD. By Cuartes Casmen. 
Illustrations by Pettie, A.R.A., Houghton, Fraser, and 


ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES and SKETCHES. 

BOY in the BUSH ; or, Life in 

AUNT JUDY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 186 
Biited by MRS. ALFRED GATTY. Illustrated. 


HORACE—the Satires and Epistles. Translated 
into English Verse by the late J. CONINGTON, M.A., Corpus 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


THE LADIES in PARLIAMENT, and other Pieces, 
Republished, with Additions and Annotations. By G. 0. TRE- 
VELYAN, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam! ridge, and Author 
of “ The Competition Wallah.” Post 8vo, 6s. 


THE EPIGRAMMATISTS: a Selection from the 


Epigrammatic Literature of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times 

with Notes, Observations, Illustrations, and an Introduction. By 

the REV. HE cag f PHILIP DODD, M.A., of Pembroke College, 
a History Arms 


Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 
and 
liest period to 


WEAPONS of WAR: 
Armour from the Ear' t_ Tim 
AUGUSTE DEMMIN. Translated by C. “BLACK. M.A. 
nearly 2,000 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN. 
CHARLES KEMBLE’S SHAKSPERE READ- 


INGS. A Selection of Seventeen Plays, carefully freed from all 
Improp ricties, and, by judicious excisions, each brought within the 
compass of an Evening's Reading. As read before Her Majesty and 
the Public. a a =. Kemble’s Accentual Marks, Edited by 
R. J. LANE, A.E.R.A. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
%,* sent on application. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISE. 


GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY as exhibiting the 
Power, pond Goodness fGod. By the ERY REV. WM. 
BUCKLAND, D.D F.R.S ith Additions by Professsor OWEN 
Professor PHT, L. 7 and ROBE RT BROWN. Edited by FR ANK 
BUCKLA/ v post 8vo. Vol. post 4to (contain- 
ing the Tilustrations). Price lis, 

“ Tt was the happiest of thongs to re uce this happiest of con- 
ceived and | of ron works. All the Stan Annuals that used to — 
when this was first published are not worth one of its sub! 
and cheerful "Atheneum, 

Q. HORATII FLACCI OPERA. from 
Antique Gems by C. W. KING,M.A. The Text and an Intro- 
duction by H. A. MU NRO, M.A. by Whit- 

oan at the Chiswick Press, wiih nearly 300 Illustrations. Price 


Re-issue of MR. CRUIKSHANZE’S Popular 
Works. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE-BOOK. Edited 
wc. A. A'BECKETT. With 12 Illustrations on Steel and 116 on 
Wood by Cruikshank. A New Edition. Royal §vo, l6s. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS. Edited 
~ ARD. With 100 Illustrations on Steel and 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S FAIRY LIBRARY. 
Ganctating the famous Stories of Puss-in-Boots, Hop-o'-my- 

‘humb, Cinderella, and Jack and Stalk. li ustrated 

with numerous Etchings on Steel. 

THE BALLAD OF LORD BATEMAN, Illustrated 
by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Demy l6mo. 

A CATALOGUE OF ETCHINGS. By Grorce 
CRUIKSHANK. With Edited, with 


copious explanations, by G. W Keeper of the Prints at the 


British Museum. In! vol. large royal ito. Only 


— n the 
MR. ARTHUR HELPS’ Biographies. 
THE LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, the 
Discoverer of America, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF PIZARRO, with some Account of 
a sone in the Conquest of Peru. Second Edition, crown 


THE LIFE OF LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the 
Indies. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: BELL & DALDY, 


York Street, Covent Garden. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 136, Strand, London, 


Have now on Sale an unrivalled Selection of 


THE NEWEST ILLUSTRATED TABLE BOOKS, 
IN HANDSOME CLOTH OR LEATHER BINDINGS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 1869-70 :— 
MANSIONS OF ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


By JOSEPH NASH. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, half-size of the original Work. It will consist of the same number of Illustrations, ONE HUNDRED 
r AND FoUR, faithfully reproduced, and executed in the highest style of lithography, the letterpress matter, greatly extended by MR. J. CORBET 
ANDERSON, being brought down to the present time. 
Now Ready, Vol. I. with 26 Plates imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, emblematically gilt, price 1. 11s. 6d. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE VOLUME FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE, 
In a Handsome Cloth Binding, elaborately gilt, price 21. 12s. 6d. 
A New and Beautifully Coloured Edition of 


THE LAKE SCENERY OF ENGLAND. 
By J. B, PYNE. 


Containing 2% Plates, accurately Coloured after the original Drawings, and M 
descriptive text. 


tad 


on Cardboard, with gilt borders ; also Woodcuts in the 


Now ready, in one Handsome Vol. roy. 4to, price 41. 4s., bound in gilt cloth of a most elaborate design. 


MASTERPIECES OF THE EARLY PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Consisting of 72 Plates, displaying #1 Examples of Facsimiles in Photo-lithography from Rare and Curious Books, remarkable for [lustrative 
Devices, Beautiful Borders, Decorative Initials, Printers’ Marks, &c., &c. ; including Designs by Wohlgemuth, Albert Durer, Burgmair, C 
Jerome Resch, and others, with full descriptions and a concise account of the work from which each example has been selected. 


By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, Author of a “ History of the Art of Printing,” &c. 


By CAPTAIN HANS BUSK. 


Recently published, oblong ito, half bound, price 15s. . 


MAIDEN HOURS AND MAIDEN WILES, 


_ G The DAILY LIFE OF A BELLE, depicted in a series of 29 beautifully tinted Lithographic Plates, designed by Beaujolais, with 
appropriate verse. 
te “ One of the cleverest and most amusing collections of pictures of contemporary society that has of late appeared.” —“ The quiet satire implied 
d 1 so exquisitely polished and so smoothly s ened, that it cannot fail to penetrate without indicting a wound.”"—Standard. 


Two Fine Works greatly Reduced in Price. 


a SCHOOLCRAFT'S INDIAN TRIBES OF THE UNITED STATES: 


‘Tuer History, ConpITION, AND Prospects, illustrated by about 300 engravings, coloured plates, and woodcuts, representing the Antiquities, 
Manners, Customs, etc., of the Indians, 5 large imp. 8vo vols., new cloth, 3/. 3s. (pub. 81.) Philadelphia, 1863-56. 


The work comprigee, the General History and Mental Type of the Indian Race ; Antiquities of the United States; Physical Geography of the 
Indian Country ; Tribal Organisation; History and Government; Intellectual Character and Capacity of the Red Man; Population and Statistics, 
ete.,ete. The information given is of the most reliable and interesting nature, having been preparcd under the direction of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and published by authority of Congress. 


A Splendid Work on Old Ornamental Bookbinding, &c. 


LIBRI (G.) MONUMENTS INEDITS OU PEU CONNUS, 


Faisant partie du Cabinet de Guillaume Libri, et que se rapportent A I'Histoire de l'Ornementation chez difftrents Peuples. Seconde édition, 
augmentée de plusieurs Planches, containing 65 1 Plates, exhibiting numerous specimens of richly ornamented Early Bookbindings, Ill 
minated Manuscripts, Drawings by Raffaele, Michaclangelo, and others, Works of Art in Gold, Ivory, <c., Early Engraved Mage, &e., all 
fully executed in facsimile of the originals, in Gold, Silver, and Colours; with Descriptions in English and French. Royal folio, in Portfolio, 
4s. (pub. 91. 9s.) Lond. 1864. 
Of this splen!. and unique work only 150 copies were executed. 
It is undoubtedly one of the most interesting and valuable works on Book Orn tation ever produced. 


Just published (for 1870), price 6d. sy Sits to the Colonies, 1s. 
OUR CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY, comprising a selection of the best 


LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS by the best English Authors, mostly in Calf, Russia, or Morocco Bindings on. salé.st 
Bzpmoderate prices, by H. SUTHEKAN & CO. (late Willis & Sotheran), New and Second-hand Booksellers, 136, StraiMl (next Waterloo 
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THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


CENTENARY EDITION. 


In Twenty-five Monthly Volumes. 
Crown 8yo, price 3s, 6d. each. 


In view of the Centenary of Sir Walter 
Scott's birthday, which takes place on the 15th 
of August, 1871, the above New Edition of the 
Waverley Novels has been projected. 


The work will be published in Monthly 
Volumes, commencing on the Ist of January, 
1870; and, if found practicable, the whole set 
will be completed on the Centenary day. 


The Publishers have endeavoured in this Edi- 
tion to supply a want which has often been 
expressed for a set of the Waverley Novels, 
printed in a legible type, yet handy in size—and 
to secure this end a special type has been cast 
for the purpose. 

The opportunity has also been taken to have 
the works carefully compared with the Author's 
interleaved copy (in the Publisher’s possession), 
containing his manuscript notes and corrections ; 
and from this source several annotations of con- 
siderable interest have been obtained, which have 
not before been published. 


In addition to these, some minor notes of an 
explanatory kind have been introduced, while a 
special Glossary has been added to such of the 
Novels as require it, and each volume will contain 
a separate Index. 


; A Prospectus, with specimen pages, will be 
inserted in the principal Magazines for next 
month. 


EDINBURGH, December, 1869, 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


1. 
WALPOLE;; or, Every Man has his Price. A 
page in Rhyme, by LORD LYTTON. Square 8vo, price 5s. 
joth 


2, 

PICCADILLY; a Fragment of gat 
Biography. By_L. Av RENCE OLIPH ANT. In 1 vol. &vo, wit! 
Illustrations by Ricwarp DoyLe. Bound in cloth, 12s. 6d. 

yearly ready. 


THE ODES and EPODES of HORACE. 
Translated by LORD LYTTON. With Introduction, Commen- 
taries, and the Latin Text. #vo, cloth. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of 
GEORGE, the, SECOND. - MRS. OLIPHANT. 2 vols. post 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of AYTOUN’S 
LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. With Designs by Sin 
Noe. Patos, R.S.A. Richly bound in cloth gilt, price One 
uinea. 
ask. The same Work, without Illustrations, in fep. 8vo, price 7s. éd. 


THE WORKS of MRS. HEMANS. Complete 


in 1 vol. royal 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s. 6d. cloth. In 3 smalt 
—. price 12s. 6d. cloth. Select Works, in fep. Svo, price 5s. cloth 
gilt. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON. With Index of 4 oe 
Places mentioned. Imperial fo ~Y half-bound, price £5 Lis. 6¢ 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By A. 
KEITH JOHNSTON. 4 Imperial 4to, price 2. 12s. 6d. 


TALES from BLACKWOOD. 12 small 


volumes, price 14s. cloth. 


10. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION of POLLOK’S 


cou RSE of TIME, with numerous Designs by eminent Artists. 
4to, cloth gilt, price One Guinea. Small Edition of the same work, 
with select Lliustrations, 4s. 


HANDY-BOOK of the "FLOWER GARDEN. 


By DAVID THOMSON. In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


12. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. With Illustra- 
te West. ywn 8vo. Adam Bede, 3s. 6d. The Mill on the 
es of Clerical Life, 3s. Silas Marner, 2s. 6d. 
Hult, Radical, 3s. 6d, Spanish Gypsy, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THE BOOK of BAL I: ADS. Edited by Bon. 
GAULTES Rn. Tilus ations by Leecu, Dore, and Crow- 
QUILL. gt 6 


PROFESSOR WILSON'S WORKS— 


Noc AMBROSIAN ‘ls., with portrait, AYS, 
4 vols. RECRE OF ‘CHRISTOPHER, 3 
vols. 88. WEALES, is. POEMS, 4s. cloth. 


15. 
GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by TuEoporE 


MARTIN, Post price 6s. 


LIBRARY EDITION “of LORD LYTTON’S 


NOVELS and TALES. 43 Volumes, hand panty printed, price 
10/. 14s. cloth. Each work to re) had separately 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and HER ACCU- 


SERS. By JOHN HOSACK, Barrister-at-Law. vo, price lis. 


18. 
HORACE: THE ODES, EPODES, and SAT- 
IRES. Translated into English Verse by THEODORE MARTIN, 
‘A New Edition, price 9s. cloth. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


VINDICATION OF LORD BYRON, 


MEDORA LEIGH: A Hist tory and an Auto- 


biography. a NEW WITNE S88. Elucidating the “ Byron 
Mystery.” Edited by Dr. cit TRL is MACKAY. In crown 
0, 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


Told by Herself in a Series of Letters to he i F Fiend. With Anec- 

dotes of all her oes Contempor raries, Literary, rr and 

Political. By th Gc. L’ "RANGE. 

ductory &e., by the late RE Vv. Ww LIAM H ARNESS, 
iterary executor. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL POLE. By 
WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Forming the Eighth Volume of “ The Lives of the Archbishops 
Canterbury.” Svo, lis. 


THE LIFE OF JANE AUSTEN, Author 
of “Mansfield Park,” &c. By her Resbew, the REV. J. E. 
AUSTEN LEIGH, Vicar of Bray, 8vo, with Portrait and other 
Tilustrations. 12s. 


THE ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS. A Library Edition, witha History of cach Legend, and 
other illustrative Notes, and some additional Pieces and Original 
Matter. In 2 vols. demy &vo, handsomely printed, with an entirely 
Original Frontispiece by George Crui kshenk, and all the Illustra- 
tions by Cruikshank and Leech, and two New Ones by John Leech. 
Edited by the REV. RICHARD DAL TON BARHAM, 2is. 


THE HEAVENS. An Illustrated Hand- 


book of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 

Edited by J. NORMAN LA XKYER, F.R.A.S. Royal Svo, with 

225 Coloured Lithographs, and Woodcuts. Third 
ition, 21s. 


THE SUN. By Amédée Guillemin, Author 
of “The Heavens.” Trandiated by DR. PHIPSON. With 58 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 


THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. An Eidi- 


tion of this celebrated Legend in crown 4to, with 12 highly col 


13, GREAT MARLBOROVGaH Srnezer, 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


Vol. II. of Her Majesty's Tower. By W., 


HEPWORTH DIXON. Dedicated b EXPRESS PE 
the QUEEN. Fourth Edition, 15. 


Life and Remains of Robert Lee, D.D,, 


Minister of old Greyfriars and Chaplain in Ordinary to the een, 
;R. H. STORY, Minister of Rosneath. With an the Quen 
chapter by Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. 8vo, with portrait, 30s, 


Francis the First and other Historic Studies, 


By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE. 2 vols. 2ls. 


A Book about the Clergy. By J. C. Jeaffre. 
son, B.A. Oxon. Author of “ A Book about Doctors,” “A Book 
about Lawyers,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo Ua ann 


Fairy Fancies. By Lizzie Selina Eden, 
Illustrated by the MARCHIONESS OF HASTINGS. | bar 10s. 6d. 
ust ready, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
The Unkind Word, and other Stories. By 


the Author of “ John Halifax.” 2 vols. 21s. 


Debenham’s Vow. By Amelia B. Edwards, 


Author of “ Barbara's History.” 3 vols. 


Noblesse Oblige. By Sarah Tytler, Author 


of *“* Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. 


Viola. By the Author of “ Caste,” &c. 
Guy Vernon. By the Hon. Mrs. Woulfe. 
Forgotten by the World. 3 vols. 

The Duke’s Honour. By Edward Wilber. 


force. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


Tilustrations, 7s. 6c. 


TWELVE WONDERFUL TALES. 


W. KNOX WIGRAM, Barrister-at-Law. With numerous 
Tilustrations. Crown &vo, 6s. 


SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER’S HIS- 


TORICAL CILARACTERS : Talleyrand—Mackintosh—Cobbett— 
Canning. A New and Cheaper Edition, revised, in crown 8vo. 6s. 


POPULAR EDITION OF SIR EDWARD 


CREASY'S DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD — from 
— 7 to Waterloo. Nineteenth Edition. In crown 8vo, 
price 


Also a LIBRARY EDITION, ia $vo, 10s. 6d. 
FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Ist Serres, containing Rats, Serrents, Fisues, 
MONKEYS, &c. Feap. 5s. 


2xp Series, containing Cats, Eacies, Worms, 
Does, &e. Feap. 5s. 


Series, containing Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Por- 

POISES, &c. 2 volr. feap. Svo, 10s. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 

and Marvels. 

1. Tae Epirion. In crown 4to, With 
Masteations by Leech, Cruikshank, Tenniel and 

Maurier. Zis, 
2. Tux Carmine Epitron, with 18 Plates, 10s. 6d, 
8. Tue Porutar Epirttoy, 3 Plates, gilt edges, 6s. 


4. Tus Pocket Vicrorta Epirtion, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


In 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, price 54s. 
A third edition, greatly enlarged and improved, of 


KITTO’S CYCLOPHDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 
Edited by W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D, 
ASSISTED BY NUMEROUS CONTRIBUTORS. 
CoNTRIBUTORS: 


wav 
SOMIN MAUSLAND. 

HENRY BROWNE. AGT HAWTREY. 
STANLEY LE ATHES. R. 8. POOLE, 


F. W. MADDEN J. PYE SMITH. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 
Second Edition, in 15 vols. crown 8vo, price 3/. 3s., of the 


WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
As 
1. Confessions of an Opium-Eater. The Cvezars, &c. 
2. Recollections of the Lakes. 19. Style and Rhetoric. 
3. The Last Days of Kant, &c. | 11. Coleridg re pond Opium-Eating. 
4. The English Mail Coach, &c. | 12. Speculat , Literary, &e. 
5. Dr. Samuel Parr, &c. | 13. Art of Cor — rsation, &¢. 
6. Richard Bentley, &c. M4. Autobiographie Sketches. 
7. Protestantism, &c. | 15. Biographies, and In 
8. Leaders in Literature. 
Separate Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
: & C. BLACK, London: LONGMAN bad 


MERICAN and FOREIGN ‘LITER: TRE. 
LOW’S MONTHLY BULLETIN forwarded regularly on the 
15th of every month. Subscription, including postage, 2%. 6d. per 
annum. 
SAMPSON LOW & CO. American and Continental Booksellers, 
188, Fleet Street. 
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3 THE SELECT WRITINGS OF ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 

TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. 

8 to New Edition, Revised, Improved, and Illustrated. Price 5s, 

D, 

= HISTORY OF THE REBELLION OF 1745-6. 
ies, New Edition, Revised and Improved. Price 7s. 6d. 


In the Press, a New and Revised Edition of the 


re. 
: POPULAR RHYMES OF SCOTLAND. 


BEGUMBAGH. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, now ready, contains a 
thrilling Episode of the Iyp1an Murrey, entitled 


BEGUMBAGH. 
NEW SERIES. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


[KILMARNOCK COMPLETE EDITION 


OF THE 


7 POEMS AND SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS, 


As detailed in Prospectus, will be published at CuristMAs. 
Three Volumes, price One Guinea. To be had of all 
Booksellers who have had the pluck to Subscribe, also of 


NOW READY. 


JAMES McKIE, Publisher, Kilmarnock. 


DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD LYTTON. 
In one handsome Volume, Foolscap Quarto, cloth gilt, price 25s. 


} OMANKIND IN WESTERN EUROPE, from 
Ages tot the Century. By THOMAS 
GHT. M.A., F.S.A. Coloured Plates 
and Wood Engravings. 
*,* An important contribution to a little known branch of history, 
and one sure to interest every reader of intelligence and culture, giving 
S picture of female life,in each period of western society, traced 
— which are not commonly known and not very approachable. 
ten is something more than a drawing-room ornament. It is an ela- 
te and careful summary of all that one of our most learned anti- 
after years of pleasant labour on a very pleasant subject, has 
Ir able to learn as to the condition of weman tea the earliest times. 
= autifully illustrated both in colours—mainly from ancient illu- 
In an also profusion of woodcuts, portraying the v 
ions in Phe Tees by which successive ages of our history have been 


GROOMBRIDGE and sons, 5, Paternoster Row, London. 


7 early ready, i in 8y0, sewed, price 6s. 
IRENI ON, Part IL—IS HEALTHFUL 
REUNION IMPOSSIBLE ? 
By the REV. E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 
Oxford and London: wa: JAMES PARKER & CO.; and RIVINGTONS. 
HE iE NEW SCHOOL-HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


bs bs a and the National Records. By the Auth 
ngland.” Crown 8vo, with Maps, limp er 
Ready. 
Oxford and 377, Strand, London: JAMES PARKER & CO. 


LUBKE’S NEW WORK ON ART. 
ART in GERMANY during 


MIDDLE AGES DR. WILHELM LU 
Art. 1 Illustrations. gh 


a THOMAS C, JACK. 
IMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


London: § 


THE SECOND VOLUME, 


Bound in Green Cloth, Price Five Shillings and Sixpence. 
London : No. %, Wellington | Street, Strand, W.C.; and all Book- 
sellers aud Newsvendors. 

NEW ART GIFT BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 
This Day. 
ICTORIAL SCENES FROM THE PILGRIM’S 

PROGRESS. Drawn by CLAUDE REGNIER CONDER. In 
imperial ito, elegantly bound, price 15s. gilt 

* A volume of very striking views. Many are pervaded by ote sense 
of remoteness, unreality, and strangeness, as though they really be- 


longed to the land of fable, mystery,and symbolism. . . Those we 
have mentioned are full of power, and Daily News. 

“ Mr. Conder's * Pictorial Scenes’ will be the slowest 
imagination in realising more vividly then wonderful 


visions of John Bunyan.” —The Times, Dec. 6. 
London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
AYMOND LULLY’S GREAT ELIXIR: a 
Dramatic Poem. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196, Piccadilly. 


SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


New Edition of the DECEMBER CATALOGUE of SURPLUS 
cor tes of RECENT BOOKS, withdrawn from MUDIE'’S SELECT 
LIB RARY for Sale, is now ready for distribution. 

This Catalogue contains the Names of more than One Thousand 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current Prices, 
with a large and varied Selection of Works of the Best Authors, in 
Morocco and other Ornamental Bindings, for Christmas, Birthday, and 
Wedding Presents and School Prizes. 

A REVISED LIST of NEW BOOKS, iately added to the Library, 
is also now Ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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HATCHARDS, 


Booksellers and Publishers, 


187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
MESSRS. HATCHARD’S CHRISTMAS STOCK 


INCLUDES 


ALL THE NEW ILLUSTRATED TABLE BOOK; 


In a variety of Cloth and Ornamental Leather Bindings, and 


ALL THE NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE AND STORY BOOKS. 


A Liberal Discount for Cash. 


Orders by Post promptly executed. 


MESSRS. HATCHARD'S NEW CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS: 


A NEW CHRISTMAS TABLE-BOOK. 


EDERLINE: A Legend of Thornecliffe. 

A Poem, with Ten full-page Lithographs by MESSRS. HAN- 

HART. after Etchings of Flower Borders, xc. by an Amateur. In 
small price lis. 


THE ANTIPODES AND ROUND THE 


WORLD ; or, Travels in Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, C hina, 
Japan, &c. By ALICE M. FRERE (MRS. GODI REY tK). 
In square 640 pages, wit hnumerous Illustrations, price 21s. 


A New 5s, Series for Young Children. 
Just ready, in crown 8vo, Illustrated, toned paper, cloth clegant. 


1. AROSE and a PEARL. By Christina 


FRASER-TYTL 


2. SWEET VIOLET, AND OTHER 


STORIES. By CHRISTINA FRASER-TYTLER. 


8. ECHOES of the PAST, from a RE- 
By 


TIRED HAMLET. 


4. TALES ILLUSTRATIVE of the 


BEATITUDES. By HARRIET POWER. 


A New 3s, 6d. Series for Young People. 
In ftap. 8vo, Illustrated, cloth elegant. 


1. GRANDMAMMA. By Emma Daven- 
2. LEILA; or, the ISLAND. By Ann 


FRASER-TYTLER. 


3. LEILA in ENGLAND. By Ann 


FRASER-TYTLER 


4. LEILA at HOME. By Ann Fraser- 
5. MARYand FLORENCE; or, GRAVE 


andGAY. By ANN FRASER-TYTLER. 
6. THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY, Vol. 1, 


By MRS. SHERWOOD. 


7. THE FAIRCHILD PAMILY, Vol. 2. 


By MRS. SHERWOOD. 


8. THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY, Vol.3. 


By MRS. SHERWOOD. 


9. WOODEN WALLS of OLD ENG- 


LAND. By MARGARET FRASER-TYTL 


10. HOLLY BERRIES; or, DOUBLE 
ACROSTICS from the POETS. Edited by A. P. A. 


A NEW NURSERY CHRISTMAS BOX, 
THE PEEP OF DAY SISTERS. 


CONTENTS. 


PEEP OF DAY. LINES LEFT OUT. 
ita SCEPT U PRECEPT. STREAKS OF LIGHT. 
uINE UPON LINE, 2 vols. MORE ABOUT JESUS. 


7 vols., limp cloth, with 230 full page Ill ions, in 
cloth box, price 21s. 


A NEW SUNDAY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
Just published, in foolscap 8vo. Illustrated, price 4s. éd. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT BROCK- 
LEGH HALL. 


Works by the Author of the “ Peep of Day.” 


NEW EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOL. 
Lately published, in 1&mo. with 68 Illustrations, price 3s. 


PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 


By the same Aythor. 


2. THE PEEP OF DAY;; or, A Series 


of the Earliest Religicus Instruction the Infant Mind is capable 
of receiving. 300th Thousand, illustrated. Antique cloth, 2s. ; 
limp cloth, ls. 2d. 


3. LINE UPON LINE; or, A, rap 
Se f the Earliest Reli In 
carabte freceiving. Pi mart Thousand, illustrated, 
2s. ; limp cloth, ls. 


4. LINE UPON LINE. Part II. 125th 


Thousand, illustrated. 18mo, 2s. 6d. ; limp cloth, ls. 4d. 


5. LINES LEFT OUT; or, Some of the 
left out in * Line upon Line.” 16th Thousand, illu» 
rated, ISmo, 


6. MORE ABOUT JESUS. 24th Thou- 


sand, illustrated, 18mo, 2s. 


7. READING WITHOUT TEARS; o7, 
Mole of Learning to Read. 19th Thousand, illes- 
rated, clot 

8. READING WITHOUT TEARS; 


a by II. Lately published. 5th Thousand, illustrated, square 
cloth 


9. NEAR HOME; or, The Countries of 
Europe described to Children. With Anecdotes. 58th Thou- 
sand, illustrated, feap. cloth, 5s. 


10. FAR OFF. Part 5 or, Asia de- 
scribed. With Anecd 2th 4 


illustrated, fea). 


cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ll. FAR OFF. Part II.; or, Australia, 
Africa, and America described. with Anecdotes. 2ist Thou- 
sand, iliustrated, feap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

12, STREAKS OF LIGHT; or, » wine: 
two two Sunday ofthe Me 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers and Publishers, 187, Piccadilly, London. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1869, 


CONTENTS.—Ne? 102, 
— Parthenias, &c., 497 — Notes on “ Christmas 


i — Twelve Breton Proverbs, 502 — Macbeth, 
Lore, 504— Boggarts and Feorin, 508 — Old 
Weather-Wit, 509 Chaucer’s Bob-up-and-down, Jd, — 
Zany: & Fragment on Shaksperean Glossaries, 510 — In- 
edited Lines by Burton, Author of the “ Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy,” &c., 511. 

QUERIES: —Alsike — Artist's Name wanted — Some cele- 
brated Christian Burials — Caldar — Price of Coals in 
1715— Date of Grant of Arms — Delamain — Exning: co. 
Suffolk — First-born Son — Ancient Monument in Faver- 
sham Church — The Guards’ Bands— Hales or d’Hele— 
Henry 1V. of France — Inquisition in Portugal —“ It is 
hard to Enslave a Reading People” — Knighthood and 
Foreign Orders — Marriage in a Prohibi' Degree — 
Monumental Brass— Nature Painting on Stones, &c.— 
Pirie’s Chair, &c., 512. 

WiTH ANSWERS:— Butleriana — Malbone, the 

Orinter — Leer — Machiavel — Riff-raff, 516. 

REPLIES:—“ There were Three Ladies Playing at Ball,” 
517 —Armorial Book-Plates, 518—Guild of Masons at 
Faversham Abbey, 519 — Portrait of Byron, Hector, 
Duke of Monteleone — Bentham’s “Church of England- 
ism” — Bell Inscriptions— Bolton Abbey: The Dogs — 
Iona — Father John Gerard, S.J.— Old Pewter —“ Neque 
lux, neque crux, nisi solum clinke” — Hautboy — Bee 
Superstitions — Vandalism — Mineral eo. at Dul- 
wich — Carriage — Derivation of Glen — ord “ De- 
sire” — The Khidive, &€., 520. 

Notes on Books, &c. 


Hotes. 


THE PARTHENIAS: A NOTICE OF TWO RARE 
MUSIC-BOOKS PRINTED IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


The two works which I intend describing in 
the present communication have more than ordi- 
nary interest, inasmuch as they were the first 
books that issued from the press, in this country, 
for the virginals—the rude parent of that now 
wide-world instrument, the pianoforte. The first 
in point of date is mentioned by Lowndes and 
Hazlitt, but in such an imperfect manner as to 
show that neither bibliographer had examined a 
copy. Its full title is as follows :— 

“PARTHENIA, Or THE MAYDENHEAD of the first 
Musicke that ever was printed for the VirorNaLts. 
Composed by three famous Masters, William Byrde, Dr. 
John Bull, and Orlando Gibbons, Gentilmen ao] of his 
Mats most Illustrious Chappell. Ingraven by William 
Hole. Lond: print: for M. Dor: Evans, Cum Privilegio. 
4 to be sould by G. Lowe, printer in Loathberry,” small 


The title is beautifully engraved upon copper, 
with the representation of a female playing upon 
the virgin The work consists of twenty-one 
pages, from engraved plates, printed upon one 
side of the paper only. No date occurs in the 
onginal, but Wood says it appeared in 1611. My 
copy has a dedication—“ To the High and 
and Magnificent Princes, Frederick, Electore Pal- 
atine of the Reine; and his betrothed Lady, Eliz- 


abeth, the only daughter of my Lord the King.” 
Subsequent editions (always from the original 
plates) appeared in 1613, 1635, 1650, and 1659— 
thus confirming Wood’s assertion that it was 
“the prime book used by masters in musick for 
nearly half a century.” 

Although, as I have stated, the work was 
always printed from the same plates, the title- 
page was re-engraved, certainly once, if not more 
often. In the edition of 1650, “ Printed for 
John Clarke, at the lower end of Cheapside, 
entring into Mercers Chappell,” the name of the 
original engraver is omitted, and the costume of 
the lady performing is of a period somewhat later 
than the first impression. The monogram pre- 
fixed to the engraving shows it to be the work 
of Simon de Pass. 

Prefixed to the work are two copies of com- 
mendatory verses of considerable interest, one 
being by Hugh Holland, the poet, “On his 
worthy friend W([illiam] H[ole] and his Trium- 
viri ot Musicke ;” the other “ In worthye love of 
this newe work, and the most authenticall auc- 
thors,” by George Chapman, the translator of 
Homer. 

This work claims our notice as being the jirst 
music book printed from copper plates in this 


country —an example that afterwards became 
eneral, as regards instrumental music of this 
escription. 


It seems from the signature to the dedication, 
and from the verses of Hugh Holland, that we 
are indebted to William Hole for the publication 
of this interesting work. This well-kngwn en- 
graver was chiefly employed by the booksellers, 
and his burin is recognised in the frontispiece to 
Drayton’s Polyolbion, the portrait prefixed to the 
same poet’s works, and in numerous other pub- 
lications of the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. That he was a lover of music, and on 
friendly terms with its chief professors, may be 
inferred from his pains in bringing out the Par- 
thenia, which must have been a work of time, as 
well as one of considerable labour. 

The question now arises, ‘‘ Who was Dorothie 
Evans?” This lady’s name appears in the im- 

rint of the original edition, and in a copy which 
Tiew seen it occurs again after the name of the 
engraver, thus :—“ Ingraven by William Hole for 
Dorothie Evans.” Was she the lady patron of 
the undertaking, or merely the pok isher who 
issued the work as a speculation? If, as I am 
inclined to believe, she filled the former position, 
it is more than likely that the portrait in the 
original title-page, so beautifully engraved b 
Hole, is that of Dame “ Dorothie Evans” herself. 

The contents of the Parthenia consist of pavans, 
galliards, preludes, and fantasias, many of them 
named after particular persons — the Earle of 
Salisbury, Sir Thomas Wake, Sir W. Petre, and 
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Mrs. Mary Brownlo—who may be considered as 
among the chief patrons of the art at the time of 
the publication. One of the pieces in the book, 
entitled “The Queen’s Command,” has particular 
interest, both from its name and the composer— 
Orlando Gibbons. 

The second Parthenia—the unique copy of 
which is now before me—has esca the notice 
of all collectors and bibliographers ; at least it is 
not to be traced in any of the numerous works I 
have consulted. Its full title is this :— 

“ Parthenia In-violata, or Mayden-Musicke for the Vir- 
ginalls and Bass-Viol. Selected out of the Compositions 
of the most famous in that Arte. By Robert Hole, and 
Consecrated to all true Lovers and Practicers thereof. 

“ All you professors of this Arte divine, 

So strive your earthly accents to refine 

To Angells ayres, and Saynts most holy skill 

As all your musique sound your Maker's will. 
Then is there true composure of the parts 

When there’s an equall harmony of hearts, 

And that the sacred concords be so even 

As here on Earth you strike y* same wt Heaven. 

“Printed at London for John Pyper, and are to be 
sold at his shopp at Pauls gate next unto Cheapside at 
the Crosse Keies. Cum privilegio.” Obl. quarto. 

This work is entirely engraved upon copper 
— and, like its predecessor, it has no date. 

place of the lady playing upon the virginals in 
the former book, it has an engraving of a virginal 
covered with music-books, side by side with a 
bass viol. The name of the engrayer, Robert 
Hole, is new to me. Bryan does not mention 
him, nor have I observed his name in connexion 
with any of the numerous frontispieces to books 
of the period of Charles L., the presumed date of 
the second Parthenia, 

The work consists of twenty-nine pages, con- 
taining some very interesting tunes. Among 
them we have “The Kinges Morisck,” “ The 


Lordes Mask,” “The Irish Dance,” “Old Noddie,” | 


“New Noddie,” “The first part of the Old 


is particularily worthy of note, as suggestive of 


its weight upon any person, not in a state of per- 
fect grace, who was carrying off its riches, no ong 
has, as yet, ventured to touch this precious spot, 

2. Fasting and watching on Christmas Eve.—Qn 
Christmas Eve all animals about a farm-yard are 
made to fast; and it is said, in Brittany, that op 
the night of Christmas Eve all animals ate awakg 
except men and 

3. Midnight Mass at Christmas: strange Privi- 
lege.—Formerly the Seigneur de Guengat was in 
the enjoyment of the following privilege (droit) ; 
at the midnight mass the officiating priest was 
bound, before chanting the Preface, to present 
to him on a salver (asstette) bread and wine. The 
Seigneur of Guengai ate and drank of both, and 
the priest then reascended the altar. 

4. The Last Day of the Old Year in Pommerit, 
“In the same manner,” observes an enthusiastic 
Breton, “in which the Breton language is disap- 

aring, old customs are vanishing from our dear 

d of Brittany. Thus many of those that were 
but recently in honour are now forgotten, or only 
live in the remembrance of tradition. This is to 
be regretted, for they were a useful diversion to 
the poor tiller in the midst of his misfortunes and 
his rude labours. Pommerit has alone retained 
the custom of going on the night of December 31 
and knocking at the doors of the inhabitants, and 
addressing to the in-dwellers curious carols (chan- 
sons rimées), and most of them original composi- 
tions. The object of these “carols” is to puzzle 
those to whom they are addressed by the conun- 
drums or odd words and phrases contained in 
them. These are met with replies in the same 
spirit, and the conqueror is sure of meeting with 
the approval of hearty laughter. Such enig- 


| matical chants and similar rhymed prophecies 
marriage 


| 


Yeere,” &c. One of the tunes, “Age’s Youth,” | 


Shakespeare’s “Crabbed Age and Youth,” to | 


which sonnet it is in all probability the original 
music. Epwarp F, Rrwpavtr. 


NOTES ON “CHRISTMAS TIMES” IN BRITTANY. 


1. Christmas Eve: the Cunning Peulven.—Theve 
is to be seen at Noyal-Pontivy a very high and 
very broad peulven, much smailer at its base than 
its summit. This old Druidical monument is the 
subject, in that part of the country, of a crowd 
of superstitions. Amongst other things said of it 
is, that during the night of Christmas eve it walks 
away to have a drink in the river Blavet. At 
that time all the treasures that are concealed 
under it might easily be taken away; but as the 
peulven would be sure to fall back again with all 


always indicates the state of each person’s health. 
| If it remain sound they are well; and if they are 


are also made use of in “ proposals of 
and in the celebration of nuptials. 

5. The Mistletoe; Seeking for Charity. —In 
Montaubon and many other parts of Brittany, the 
children of poor persons go round to the houses 
of the rich crying out Aw guyane (au guy lan 
neuf.) They have with them long wooden spits 
on which are thrust pieces of salted bacon am 


| beef, that they carry back to their homes as their 


| 


“new year’s gifts.” 

6. Twelfth-night Cake Superstition.—Upon the 
division of the gateau des rois, a portion is allocated 
to all the members of the family, whether present 
or absent. Each part belonging to each distinct 
person absent is carefully preserved, because it 


ill, it is indicated by stains and mouldiness moi- 
sissures). Wa. B. Mac Case. 
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MACDONALD AND THE BEGGAR’S DAUGHTER. 


A WESTE RN-HIGHLAND LEGEND. 


The following legend—hitherto unpublished— 
was given to me by an aged native of Argyllshire, 
who took it down in writing, some five-and- 
twenty years ago, from the lips of an illiterate 

sant who lived in one of the smaller islands of 
the South-Hebrides. He, probably, had never 
heard the English story of the “ Blind Beggar’s 
Daughter of Bethnal Green,” though the circum- 
stance of the disguised beggar is told in connec- 
tion with more than one family. 


Curusert Breve. 


It was in the days when the Thames at London 
was crossed by cne bridge that there lived in 
Cantire a laird of the Macdonald clan, who was a 
large landed proprietor and was very kind and 
sympathising towards the destitute, and often 
helped them in their distress. He had some 
dealings with 2 company of merchants in London, 
having bound himself as “cautionary” for the 
firm, and he went to England to see how they 
were getting on. 

One day, when he was crossing the London 
Bridge, he observed a very destitute beggar, to 
whom he gave charity; and, as often afterwards 
as he crossed the bridge, he further extended his 
charity to the poor man, and took a great interest 
in him. But soon there came a time when he 
passed by the beggar without bestowing any 
notice on him, or giving him his usual charity. 


So one day the beggar followed him, perceiving | 


that something was amiss, and asked him why he 
had passed him those latter times without be- 
stowing any charity upon him. 

Then Macdonald told him that he had now no 
charityto give him, but was as poor as the beggar 
himself. The beggar equested him to tell him 
how this came about; and Macdonald explained 
how the firm of merchants for whom he was 
cautionary had failed, and how, in consequence, it 
would take all the price of his lands, and every 
_— that he possessed, to clear himself of the 


The beggar then proposed some questions to | 


the gentleman, asking him about his residence, 
and whether he had a wife and family; and 
Macdonald told him all about his lands in Cantire, 
and said that he had no wife, but that he wished 
to get one. 

he beggar then told him that he had a daugh- 
ter, and that if the gentleman would feel inclined 
to take her for his wife, he would give him as 
much money with her as would pay all Mac- 
donald’s debt. And the beggar invited Mac- 
donald to pay him a visit that same night, and 
_ him directions where he should find his 

use, 


Macdonald came away, meditating on the beg 
gar’s offer, and thinking that it could do him no 
harm if he went to the beggar’s house and had a 
look at his daughter. So, when the night came, 
he walked out in that direction, and when he 
came to the place of which the beggar had told 
him, he saw a splendid mansion, and he had his 
scruples to call at it, being afraid that he was 
misled. But a Highlander does not know the 
word ‘ retreat,” so Macdonald went right on; 
and when he had rung the bell, the beggar came 
to the door, dressed as a first-rate gentleman, and 
he shook hands with Macdonald and led him 
into a splendid room, where there were paintings 
and sculptures and silk curtains and wax candles, 
everything very fine and good. And after some 
conversation, the beggar led forward his daughter, 
dressed in first-rate style. Macdonald was as- 
tonished at her learning and manners; and he 
was so smitten with her beauty that he considered 


| her a great prize, and the longer he conversed 


with her the more he esteemed her. 
Before they parted that night, Macdonald had 


asked the beggar’s daughter to be his wife, and a 
| marriage contract was written out and signed by 


both parties, with a clause in it that Macdonald 
should sit begging for three successive days on 
London Bridge ; and when Macdonald demanded 
the reason of this, the beggar gave him for 
answer, that seldom a house is kept without some 


| angry words at times; and that the husband 
| might, in a moment of passion, throw it in his 


wife’s teeth that she was a beggar’s daughter; 
but that, in agreeing to that clause in the mar- 
riage contract, the wife would be enabled to call 


| her husband a beggar, and so they would be 


on equal terms, which would settle the whole 
matter. 

Macdonald laughed at the notion, but agreed to 
it readily enough, and disguising himself fantas- 
tically, he begged for three days on London 
Bridge; and by these means he gained his prize 
and got himself married to the beggar’s daughter ; 
and he had so large a fortune with her, that he 
was able to pay all his debts and had plenty left 
to live upon. Shortly after his marriage he came 
home to Cantire with his fine lady, who was 
greatly respected by high and low. They lived 
long together, and were blessed with a large 
family. Curusert 


OLD SAYINGS. 

I have beside me a few of the sayings of our 
grandfather, who was born in 1745 and died forty 
years ago, a man of position, education, and 
goodness, but of a quaint humour, who loved to 
interlard his conversation with the provincialities 
of Yorkshire, his native, and Northumberland 
his adopted county. 
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He always ke of York men as “ Jacky 
Yorkies,” and Guisborough men as “Guisboro’ 
Greys.” 

he were much puzzled, he would say — 
“ Tt’s enough to make a man stick his mare.” 


If he saw a bottle of physic (of which he 
highly disapproved and never partook) he would 
say — 


“Pah! Tincture of moonshorns, sold by the seventh 
son of the seventh son of an unborn doctor of physic!” 
Lighting upon things new, he would ask — 

“ Whose grey pigs are these, are these, 
And whose grey pigs are these ?” 
And on special occasions he would complete the 
couplet— 
“ They are John Cooke’s I know by their looks ; 
I found em among the peas.” 

If he were helped too bountifully at dinner, he 
would cry— 

“ Largesse ! largesse! poke pudding and verjuice.” 
If, on the contrary, the dinner were somewhat 
scanty, he would administer a delicate rebuke 
thus — 

“ Bring the boiled and roast I pray; 
Enter potatoes dressed each way.” 
In reference to the same subject — 
“ For a small living, egis, egis, egis ; 
For a better living, egis and ale, egis and ale!” 
(Query. Did this mean “ eggs” ?] 
Other gastronomical sayings — 
“The fat and the lean is the best of the beef.” 
“ Every word hinders a champ.” 
* After fish ale, after flesh nuts.” 
And— 
“Not a word of a pudden, 
Be it e’er such a good ’un.” 

On mention of one not great, yet deeming him- 

self great, he would say —— 
“ Dost know who that is ? 
Why Jacky Miller, some calls him Mister.” 

[Note the delicate irony of this. ] 

Akin to this was the following, probably a local 
allusion — 

“Who's that, thinkest thee? Why Johnson’s sister, 
Howson’s daughter, Cockerill’s wife of Gourland.” 

To a person too precipitate — 

“ What hurry, what hurry ? quoth Simon Duck.” 
And— 
“ Hurry no man’s cattle.” 
On hearing a statement too complex to be 
intelligible, he would exclaim — 
* Six and seven, and twice eleven, 
And four fifteen and five; 
Put down seven and take out eleven, 
And tell me that belive.” 


wlerF; Was “belive” a corruption for “By your 


Parting with something which he never ex. 
pected to see again, say a guinea lent to an old 
woman—a practice to which he was much ad. 
dicted—he would say it was — 

“ Fare thee weel ouler,” 


pronounced “ ooler.” I have no clue to the 
meaning of the word. 

Assailed by objectionable odours, his ejacula- 
tion was — 

“ Fustis, funis, assis, capis, stignus a pignus,” 

Other expressions — 

“ He’s a man of leather.” 

“You'll play the dog’s head with that.” 

“ Three’s a maiden’s fee.” 

“ Tt's fit for the prime of our time.” 

“ She makes her way as good as she looks.” 

On a wet day — 

“Tt’s a shame to turn dog to deer.” 


Effecting a small object, such as drawing a 
difficult cork — 
“T’ve norssed it, says Madam Downs.” 
[Query the derivation of norss.] 


Epithets : — “ Horse-godmother,” for a dark, 
ill-favoured, masculine female; “Tame Fairy,” 
for a light, wishy-washy, weak-minded female; 
“ Shagwaverley,” the exaggerate of “shaky,” as 
of a shambling gait. 

These by no means exhaust the sayings of our 
grandfather, who was a mine of proverbial wealth; 
but I submit them as samples of a style of ex- 
pression contrasting favourably with the language 
of our present youth, which seems strictly con- 
fined to “rot,” “bosh,” “ won’t wash,” “ fearful,” 
“awful,” “jolly,” &c. J.W. 

Beckenham. 


THREE EARLY PANTOMIMES. 


Few things have been more intimately asso- 
ciated with Christmas than that species of dra- 
matic entertainment generally known by the name 
of Pantomime. The history of pantomimes from 
their first introduction into this country, showing 
the various changes they have undergone in the 
century and a half that has since elapsed, would 
form a curious chapter in a history of the stage in 
England, but it is far too large a subject to be 
entered upon in the pages of “‘ N. & Q.” Never- 
theless, as I have upon my shelves the rinted 
copies of three of the earlier pantomimes exhibited 
in London, I hope it may prove not uninteresting 
to your readers at the approach of the festive 
season to have a short description of them, that 
they may therefrom form some idea of the dif 
ference between them and the modern pantomimes. 
The subjects of all three are derived from classic 
fable, viz., the Rape of Proserpine, Perseus and 


Andromeda, and Orpheus and Eurydice. 
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1. The Rape of Proserpine was written by Lewis 
Theobald, the or editor and the ori- 
ginal hero of Pope’s Dunciad, and was furnished 
with music by John Ernest Galliard, one of the 
most eminent composers of the day. It was 
brought out at Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre in 
1725, under thetitle of Harlequin Sorcerer, with the 
Loves of Pluto and Proserpine—a title afterwards 
changed to The Rape of Proserpine. The piece is 
of the nature of a musical masque, the several 
scenes of which are alternated with those of the 
harlequinade. Thus: after the opening scene, in 
which Mercury comes to Ceres, requesting on 
the part of Jove her aid to remove the sterility 
of the Phrygian plains, there is a scene of “A 
Farm Yard,” in which “ the grotesque part 

ins.” This is followed by a scene in which 
Ceres departs through the air in her dragon- 
drawn chariot, leaving Proserpine in the charge 
of the nymph Cyana. To this succeeds a scene of 
“A Country House,” in which “the grotesque 

is continued.” Then comes the scene, in 
which Pluto carries off Proserpine, and Ceres 
returning, asks Cyana for her daughter. The 
aymph, about to answer, is changed into a brook, 
and Ceres, enraged, sets the corn on fire. A scene 
of “The Side of a Wood,” in which “ the actions 
of Harlequin are continued,” ensues, and is fol- 
lowed by a scene of the Elysian fields, through 
which Pluto conveys Proserpine to the infernal 
regions. The grotesque part is then continued in 
a scene representing a chamber. Then Ceres is 
introduced, in a solitude, lamenting the loss of 
her daughter, and is visited by Mercury, who 
acquaints her that Proserpine has become the 
bride of Pluto. All the deities, celestial and 
infernal, then assemble ; Jupiter pronounces the 
decree that Proserpine shall dwell for six months 
in each year with her mother, and the remaining 
six months with her husband, and the piece ter- 
minates with a dance and chorus. There is extant 
& song, with music, called “The Raree Show,” 
sung by Mr. Salway in The Rape of Proserpine, 
commencing— 
“A very pretty fancy, a brave galante show;” 
but as the words of it do not appear in my copy of 
the piece (dated 1727), it was probably an addi- 
tion made in or after that year, and sung in one 
of the comic scenes. The names of the pantomimic 
performers are not given in the list of the dramatis 
oe, but of course Rich, under his well- 
own pseudonym of Jun, supported the cha- 
tacter of Harlequin. 

2. Perseus and Andromeda, produced at Lincoln's 
Tan Fields in 1730, was probably also the produc- 
tion of Theobald. It is of the same character as 
the first described piece, and is divided into five 
portions. In the first, Perseus, equipped with the 
sword and er ae sent by Vulcan, the 
shield sent by Minerva, and the helmet sent by 


Pluto, departs on his expedition against Medusa. 
In the second, “the comic part begins.” In the 
third, Perseus enters the Gorgon’s cave and de- 
stroys the dreaded Medusa, from whose blood 
various monsters arise ; in the fourth, “ the actions 
of Harlequin are continued”; and in the fifth, 
Perseus encounters the sea monster, and rescues 
Andromeda, to whom he is united in the palace 
of Venus. In the first scene of the comic portion 
appear the words of a recitative and air sung by a 
magician who gives Harlequin the sword which 
is to aid him in his career; and at the end of the 
piece is printed a ballad (no doubt introduced in 
one of the comic scenes) of which I transcribe the 
first verse :— 
“TIE SAILOR’S BALLAD. 


I. 
“ How pleasant the sailor's life passes, 

Who roams o’er the wat’ry main; 

No treasure he ever amasses, 
But cheerfully spends all his gain. 

We're strangers to party and faction, 
To honour and honesty true ; 

And would not commit a base action 
For power or profit in view. 

Chorus. 

Then why should we quarrel for riches, 
Or any such glittering toy? 

A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 
Goes thorough the world, brave boy.” 

This odd combination of the requisites for get- 
ting through the world is very amusing. If the 
second of them be of equal importance with, or at 
all auxiliary to the production of the first, sad 
indeed must be the fate of poor mortals at 
Christmas time when the severity of the weather 
induces them to incase their lower limbs in gar- 
ments of a thick texture. One half of their means 
of battling their way through the world is gone, 
and heaviness of heart superadded. This song 
retained its popularity for a long period, being 
found in several of the collections of songs pub- 
lished during the last century; and Iam informed 
by a lady that it was sung to her during her early 
childhood in the first decade of the present cen- 
tury. In the list of the dramatis persone prefixed 
to the piece as printed in 1730, the description of 
the “comic parts” and the names of the per- 
formers who sustained them are thus given :— 

A Spanish Merchant, Father to Colom- 
bine . ‘ - Mons. Nivelon. 
A Petit-Maitre, in love with Colombine. Mons. Poictier. 
Harlequin, a Wizard, also in love with 
Colombine, Daughter to the Spanish 
Merchant . Mrs. Younger. 
Valet de Chambre to the Petit-Maitre . Mr. Ray. 
A Spaniard, Servant to the Merchant . Mr. Hippesley. 
Constable, Hay-makers, Posse, &c. 


Mr. Lun. 


The Merchant and his Servant evidently cor- 
respond to the Pantaloon and Clown, and the 
Petit-Maitre to the Dandy Lover of modern pane 
tomimes. 
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On Rich’s removal to Covent Garden Theatre, 
he revived, in February 1733, Perseus and Andro- 
meda, with the added title, or The Cheats of 
Harlequin, describing the piece as “a Dramatic 
Pantomime Opera.” 

3. Orpheus and Eurydice, with the Pantomime 
Entertainment, written by Henry Sommer and 
brought out at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 
1740, is of the same kind as the others; but the 
er part is much longer, consisting of no 

ewer than twenty-three scenes, the “ business” (as 
it is technically termed) of each being described 
at some length. After two scenes of the masque, 
in which Orpheus, after lamenting his lost Eury- 
dice, rte to the Shades in search of her, six 
scenes of the harlequinade are exhibited; then 
another scene of the masque, after which come 
seven more scenes of the harlequinade, which are 
succeeded by a scene in which Eurydice is deli- 
vered over by Pluto and Proserpine to her hus- 
band ; then follow eight scenes of the harlequinade, 
and after another scene of the masque, in which 
Orpheus, returning to earth with Eurydice, turns to 

ze on her ere they have quite left the domains of 

luto, and she disappears from his sight, leaving 
him lamenting, two more scenes of the harle- 
quinade conclude the piece. 

It will be seen that there is this striking dif- 
ference in the construction of the older English 

tomimes and those of later date—tlat whilst 
in the former the business of the harlequinade 
‘was in nowise connected with the story which 


gave title to the pieces, and was most incongru- | 


ously introduced during its progress, to the inter- 
ruption of the regular action, in the latter it 
grows regularly, and (if the dramatic purists will 

rdon the expression) naturally out of it, and is 
indeed a continuation of it. In both, what may 
be termed the legendary part is made a vehicle 
for the display of scenery aud machinery. Had 


space permitted I would have given some extracts | 
from the descriptions of the comic scenes in | 


Orpheus and Eurydice, for the purpose of showing 
how much there is in common between the pan- 
tomime business of that and our own day. I may, 
however, remark, that whilst passing events were 


not satirised then as now, popular existing places | 


of resort were introduced. For instance, in the 
sixth scene of the harlequinade of Orpheus and 


Eurydice, Harlequin transforms the house of the | 


Spanish Don (Pantaloon)—who, by the way, is 
represented as the husband instead of the father 
of Columbine—into Ashley’s Punch House, then, 
a noted place of entertainment in Maiden Lane 
Covent Garden. 

About the same period that Sommer’s Orpheus 
and Eurydice was represented at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, Rich brought out (on February 12, 1740) 
other pantomime under the same title at Covent 
Garden. This was, as regarded the dialogue and 


| songs, a revival of a former production of Theo. 
.| bald’s, with new music by John Frederick Lam 
the Harlequinade being newly invented by Rich, 
This pantomime became the subject of a dispute 
between Rich and John Hill, the apothecary and 
noted empiric, who charged Rich with plagiarisi 

it from a piece of his. Rich’s pantomime was 
“performed with unbounded applause; it wag 
afterwards revived at different periods with equal 
success.” But on being again brought forward 
at Covent Garden on October 15, 1787, “it had 
the singular fate of being generally disapproved 
of, and on the second night it was finally con- 
demned.” (See Oulton’s History of the Theatres 
of London, ii. 11.) 

Of Rich’s pre-eminence as Harlequin there is 
abundant testimony. His great merit was his al- 
most unrivalled skill as a pantomimist ; the power 
he possessed of distinctly conveying, despite his 
masked face, his meaning by action, at the same 
time not disdaining the exhibition within mode- 
rate bounds of feats of activity. Moder Harle- 
quins have, with few exceptions, degenerated into 
mere dancers and acrobats. In Rich’s time and 
afterwards, Harlequin was the principal pan- 
tomimic character, and it was not until the 
genius of Grimaldi had exalted the Clown into 
importance that his supremacy was questioned. 


W. H. Husk. 


TWELVE BRETON PROVERBS. 


1. Itis the worst peg in a car that always makes 
the most noise. 

2. What is gathered with a rake is soon scat- 
tered by the wind. 

3. Whatever is inherited from a priest can never 
be converted into a substantial fortune. 

4. It isnot by beating a drum you can induce 
a runaway horse to return to its stable. 

5. Listen for the lark that sings at the break of 


ay. 

ts The earth is too old a witch to allow any 
one to make game of her. 

7. It is not at every dog that barks you ought 
to throw a stone. 

8. One day of great heat never yet made 
summer. 

9. He who has a sharp tongue ought to have & 
| dull ear. 


10. A fisherman saw, by the light of the moon, 
| a barrel floating in the sea. He reached it and 

found it filled with nail-heads. He took out 
| some and then sent the barrel adrift. Upon reach- 
| ing home he told what had happened to his wife, 
children, and neighbours, and then threw down 

the nails on the table, and they proved to be 
bits of gold. He returned to the shore, but the 
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barrel was no longer to be seen. (Small profits 
are never to be neglected). 

11. A villager had often noticed a white bull 
amongst his own cattle. He went up to it, struck 
it, and on the instant became a corpse. (Treat 
your neighbours’ herd tenderly, even though you 

12. It is generally believed that when a bee- 
hive is robbed the bees pine away, and no longer 
care for making honey, as, in accordance with the 
Breton proverb, “A thief’s hand leaves no good 
luck behind it.” Wm. B. Mac Cane. 


MACBETH. 
“ Screw your courage to the sticking-place.” 


In the Clarendon Press edition of this tragedy 
the note runs — 

“«*That is, to the point at which it will remain firm. 
The metaphor is from some engine or mechanical con- 
trivance.” 

Similar figures in Coriolanus and Twelfth Night 
are referred to, and the following is quoted from 
Troilus and Cressida — 

“ But this Antenor, 
I know, is such a wrest in their affairs 
That their negotiations all must slack, 
Wanting his manage.” 

The note then proceeds — 

“ As a‘ wrest’ is an instrument for tuning a harp, this 
last quoted passage lends some probability to Steevens’ in- 
terpretation of the metaphor before us, that it is derived 
from the screwing up the chords of string instruments to 
their proper degree of tension.” 

The Cassell’s Shakspere (with unwonted pre- 
cipitancy) declares this to be the meaning, and 
Staunton says “The sticking place, % e. the 
abiding place,” — 

“Which flower out of my hand shall never passe, 

But in my heart shall have a sticking place.” 
The Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions. 

“The metaphor may have been taken from the screw 
ing up the chords of a musical instrument.” 

But nothing connected with music or flowers 
was then in the mind of that cruel woman. JWhat 
was there, was an untrembling aim—was what 
Malcolm called “ the murderous shaft’’—was death. 
And the metaphor used was, therefore, more pro- 
bably suggested by something like what may be 
seen in, for instance, the iliustration of the Earl of 
Haynault taking and destroying Aubenton, in 
Froissart’s Chronicles, namely, two soldiers, lapt 
m proof; one, with his crossbow planted at an 
angle against the ground, “ screwing” by means 

a kind of windlass its cord to “ the sticking- 

lace,” or catch, by which it will be held at 
urthest stretch; and another who, having sur- 
mounted that effort, aims at one of the besieged, 
with attitude and expression giving assurance that 
he will “ not fail.” 


“ As cannons overcharged with double cracks.” 
“The Doctor” interpreted this uncertain 


pas- 
sage as “cannons charged with double thunder,” 


which, in my opinion, does not help us; and 
Clark and Wright say — 
“*QOvercharged with cracks’ is an awkward phrase, 


such as grammarians dignify with the title metonomy. 
The effect is put for the cause, ‘cracks’ for * charges.’” 


But I think “cracks” stands merely for “ re- 


ports.” 


However overcharged—with whatever greater 
charges in them than the usual charges, single 


cannons would not, so far as I know, make 
double cracks. I have read that, in war, Indians 
often load with two charges to terrify their ene- 
mies by the increased loudness; but from a single 
gun, so loaded, there would not be a double crack. 
There would, however, be such from a double or 
double-barrelled gun; and so, double cannons 


would make double cracks, and in addition to this, 


such double cannons might be overcharged. 


And there seem to have been double cannons, 
In Petruccio Ubaldino’s Discourse concerning the 
Spanish Fleet invading Enyland, the translation of 
which, 1590, is included in the Harleian Miscel- 
lany, there is a long statement of the arms and 


ammunition in the Armado, and in it are men- 
tioned “ double cannons, mortars, and field pieces 
for a camp”; and Speed, in his History of Great 


Britaine, 1611, when recording the invasion, tells 


of “ murthering peeces, double canons,” and so on. 


I can see nothing of such in the notices of 


ancient ordnance in Greener’s Gunnery, &e., but 


I think there is a double-cannon in the Froissart 


plate I have just referred to, and I have been told 
that such articles are to be found in Collections of 
Ordnance. 


“ Or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 
If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 
The baby of a girl.” 
This has been one of the toughest bits of Shak- 


spere to his editors and commentators: indeed, as 


Messrs. Clark and Wright say in their notes to 


the Clarendon Press edition, “ There are few 
passages of our author which have given rise to so 
much discussion as this.” 


It stands in the first folio thus — 
“ Or be aliue againe, 
And dare me to the desart with thy sword, 
If trembling I inhabit then, protest mee 
The baby of a girle.” 
Pope changed it to— 
If trembling I inhibit then.” 


Steevens made it— 
“ If trembling, I inhibit thee.” 


Malone adopted both changes, with this note 


“ The emendation inhibit was made by Mr. Pope. I 


have not the least doubt it is the true meaning. By the 
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other slight but happy emendation, the reading thee in- 
stead of then, which was proposed by Mr. Steevens, and 
to which I have paid the respect that it deserved by 
giving it a place in the text, this passage is rendered clear 
and easy.” 

Valpy and other editors followed Malone. 

Payne Collier, in his own edition, following the 
second and later folios, kept — 

“ If trembling I inhabit, then protest me.” 
His MS. commentator, however, made it — 

“If trembling I exhibit, then protest me,” 
a solution of what he calls “a passage that has 
hitherto baffled satisfactory explanation,” with 
which Mr. Collier was not satisfied, it being 
“ too prosaic,” 

Horne Tooke, in his Diversions of Purley, came 
down on these “ insipid corrections” of Pope and 
Steevens. 

* But for these tasteless commentators,” he says, “one 
can hardly suppose that any reader of Shakspeare could 
have found a difficulty; the original text is so plain, 
easy, and clear, and so much in the author’s accustomed 
manner 

“ Dare me to the desart with thy sworde, 

If I inhabit then,” 
a, e, “If then I do not meet thee there ; iftrembling I stay 
at home, or within doors, or under any roof, or within 
any habitation ; if when you call me to the desart, I then 
house me, or, through fear, hice myself from thee in any 
dwelling : 

“ If trembling I do house me then—Protest me,” &c. 

Charles Knight (to whose reverence for Shak- 
spere all his students must bow) and others agree 
with this. 

“ The elliptical edition,” Mr. and Mrs, Cowden 

k, has — 
“Tf trembling I inhabit then, protest me”; 
and says — 

“The phrase appears to us to be perfectly in Shake- 

are’s style, forming direct antithesis with ‘ dare me to 

e desert.’ Here the sense is ‘ remain within doors, 
stay in any habitation or in any inhabited place when 
thou challengest me forth.” 

Clark and Wright, Clarendon Press edition, 
incline to it. They say— 

“ It is possible, after all, that the reading of the First 
Folio may be right, and ‘inhabit’ be used in the sense 
of ‘ keep at home,’ ‘abide under a roof,’ as contrasted 
with wandering in a desert.” 

But they suggest that— 

“ Retaining ‘ inhabit,’ a more satisfactory sense would be 

made by substituting ‘ here’ for ‘ then,’ an easy change : 
.“ If trembling I inhabit here, protest me.” 

Henley says— 

“ Shakespeare here uses the word ‘ inhabit’ in a neutral 
sense, to express continuance in a given situation,” 
and quotes from Paradise Lost — 


“ Meanwhile, inhabit lax, ye powers of heaven,” 


Staunton says — 
“ We concur with Henley in thinking that ‘inhabit’ is 


here used in a neutral sense, and that the original affords 


a better and more forcible meaning than the alteration 
(‘inhibit thee’ )—* Dare me to an encounter in the desert, 
and if then, trembling, I keep house, proclaim me,’” &¢. 
Bullock suggests — 
“If trembling I unknight me, then protest me,” 


Theobald — 


“ If trembling me inhibit, then protest me.” 


The Cambridge Shakespeare — 

“If trembling J inherit, then protest me.” 

Abbott, in the notes on Macbeth appended to 
his Shakespearian Grammar, says — - 

“ «Tf trembling I inhabit, then protest me.’ No other 
——_ has been given where inhabit means ‘ linger at 

ome. 

I do not know Dyce’s opinion, but the Glossary 
to Bohn’s edition (in which Dyce’s remarks, up to 
that time, had been consulted, and the text of 
which is— 

“ If trembling I inhabit, then protest me”), 
says “Inhibit for inhabit, or to forbid, or decline, 
as a person refusing a challenge.” 

Here, then, are above a dozen different readings 
of this one line, and there may be more existing, 

In the first folio it stands : — 

« If trembling I inhabit then, protest me,” &c., 


which I think may mean : — 
“Tf I rsHABIT TREMBLING then, protest me,” 


Not a trembling man inhabiting any place or house, 
but a man inhabiting TREMBLING itself—the state 
of trembling. 

“Tf I, then, inhabit a trembling body like this”; 
or, “If then, as now, my spirit: (inhabits) lives in, 
or surrounded by, trembling, protest me the baby 
of agirl.” Upon Macbeth’s beholding the ghost 
of Banquo, his body is lost in its own unnatural 
tremor; that tremor has become, as it were, the 
body ; and “TREMBLING HE INHABITS.” 

If there is any authority for “inhabit” being 
used as “ to be clothed with,” it must give us 
pause, 

“If trembling I am clothed with then, protest me,” &c, 
ALLAN Park Patoy. 
Watt Monument, Greenock. 


FOLK LORE, 

A Scorrisn Wircn Rayme: “ Dricntixe” 
(4 S. iv. 331.)—This word is one very familiar 
to the student of Early English, from its con- 
tinual recurrence in Anglo-Saxon poetry. It is 
the A.-S. drihten, a chief, which is used in the 
secondary but more usual sense of Lord, — 
plied to the Almighty. It is the Old Saxon droi 
tin, Old Friesic drochten, Old High German truhtin, 
Old Icelandic dréttin, and means a chief of & 
household, or leader of a retinue, from A.-S. 
driht, Old Icel. drétt, a household, people. 


Students must all be thankful for the appear 
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ance of the first part of Mr. Vigfusson’s edition of | 
Cleasby’s Icelandic Lexicon, now completed up to | 
the word “ hastr.” From it we learn that the 
Icel. drétt means a household people, “ esp. the 
king’s body-guard ; cf. Goth. gadrauhts, by which 
word Ulfilas renders the Greek orpatiérns (drjtigan, 
ret. drauh = orparevew); A.-S. dright ; the Scan- 
oken drétt thus answers to the comitatus of 
Tacitus, Germ. ch. 13, 14, in the Saga time called 
hird.” (In this quotation, by the way, I look 
upon the A.-S. dright as spelt in a very unusual 
manner.) The word continued to be used in 
England for a long time, and occurs in Piers the 
Plowman. Watrter W. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 
{nish Fotx-Lore.—For the following notes I 
am indebted to a simple serving-woman in Dub- 


1. It is unlucky to take a cat with you when 
removing. In consequence of this belief cats often 
suffer terribly in Dublin. 

2. It is unlucky to meet a barking dog or a 
barefooted woman early in the morning. Should 
you meet a woman with bare feet and red hair, 
turn back in haste, lest some evil thing come 
upon you. 

3. If a pair of bellows be placed on a table, 
there will be a fight in the house. (Vide 
“N, &Q.” 4" S. iv. 213, 307, 423.) 

4. If a candle chance to be snuffed out, there 
will be one person more or less in the house be- 
fore the morrow. 

5. On Hallowe’en many curious customs are 
commonly observed. Some women take the yolk 
from eggs boiled hard, fill the eggs with salt, and 
eat egg, shell, and salt. They are careful not to 
ong their thirst till morning. If at night they 

eam that their lovers are at hand with water, 
they believe they will be jilted. 

6, At new moon it is not uncommon to point 
with a knife, and after invoking the blessed 
Trinity, to say — 

“New moon, true moon, be true now to me, 
That I ere the morrow my true love may see.” 
The knife is then placed under the pillow, and 
—_ strictly observed, lest.the charm should be 
spoilt. 

7. On May Day, or on the preceding night, 
Women put a stocking filled with yarrow under 
their pillow and recite the following lines :— 
“Good morrow, good yarrow, good morrow to thee ; 

I hope ’gain [by ] the morrow my lover to see, 

And that he may be married to me; 

The colour of his hair, and the clothes he does wear ; 

And if he be for me may his face be turned to me; 

And if he be not, dark and surly he may be, 

And his back be turned to me.” 

My informant hereupon, thinking I knew quite 
enough, exclaimed : “ I’ll tell you no more. An 


old dog for the hard road, and a pup for the 
path,” JG 


Napkin Surerstrrion.—In a sonnet of Wil- 
liam Drummond of Hawthornden, p. 60 (Library 
of Old Authors’ ed.) occurs the following pas- 

“ Ah! napkin, ominous present of my dear, 
Gift miserable which doth now remain 
The only guerdon of my helpless pain.” 

Was a napkin considered an ominous gift at 
that time, and why ? H. J. ALcIwI11. 

Brook’s Bar 


Tae Curistuas Kine at Downsrpe Cot- 
LEGE, NEAR Batu. — Upon Christmas Eve the 
scholars of this well-known institution proceed to 
the election of their king and other officers of his 
household, consisting of the mayor of the palace, 
&e. His reign lasts fourteen days, during which 
period there are many good feasts. A room of 
the college is fitted up in superb style, and used 
by his majesty as his palace. The ballot system 
is resorted to at the period of election. The name 
is kept secret from the very junior boys until after 
the first act upon Easter Monday, when he is 
presented in form to his subjects. The college 
records of the numerous kings since 1818 contain 
the names of many distinguished personages both 
in Austria and Germany. I am desirous for some 
information whether this custom is derived from 
the Continent of Europe or not, and whether this 
custom is peculiar to Downside. Perhaps some 
of your many contributors would inform me upon 
this point. J. S. Morean,. 

Brixton. 

Eeeas.—People in the northern parts of Ger- 
many will tell you—half in earnest—that to cross 
one’s face with the first new-laid egg of a chicken 
that has been hatched in spring and begins to lay 
shortly before Christmas of the same year, is 
considered the means of improving and beautify- 
ing the complexion. HerMann 

Germany. 

Fripay, tHe Untvcky Day.—A newspaper 
paragraph, which appeared during the last three 
years, states that — 

“A curious statistical fact has just been published by 
aM. Minard. Friday is considered such an unlucky day 
in France, that not only is the number of travellers by 
rail much smaller on that than on other days, but the 
difference is also sensibly felt in the receipts of the 
omnibuses.” 

W. P. 


Porson EXTRACTED BY MEANS OF A CHICKEN. 
In Chambers’s Miscellany (Part 10) it is stated 
that when the plague was raging in London, the 
College of Physicians drew up a pamphlet con- 
taining directions for preventing the spread of the 
pestilence, and also for curing persons infected 
with it. Among the methods of cure was the 
following :— 

“Pull off the feathers from the tails of living cocks, 
hens, pigeons, or chickens, and holding their bills, hold 
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them hard to the botch or swelling, and so keep them at 
that part till they die, and by this means draw out the 
ison. It is good also to apply a cupping-glass, or embers 
in a dish, with a handful of sorrel upon the embers.” 
This mode of extracting poison is similar to that 
mentioned by Joseruvus in “N, & Q.” 4°58. iv. 
330. W. WELLs. 
Wetsn Rerroacu.—“ The devil was born in 
Wales, and all the Welsh are relations.” M.D. 


A Toornacne Svurerstition.—A Davenport 
(Iowa) newspaper publishes the following :— 

“Chatting with an aged lady we noticed the wonderful 

reservation and beauty of her teeth, and could not refrain 

rom mentioning it. ‘Yes,’ said she, ‘I never had a 
toothache or lost a tooth, because I bit the snake.’ On 
inquiry, she stated, that when children at home their 
father had made them bite a rattlesnake, he holding the 
reptile by the head and tail; each child bit along the 
entire length of the backbone, not violently, but just so as 
to indent the skin; and this was considered an infallible 
recipe against toothache and decay, and which the old 
lady believes up to the present hour.” 

Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

DervonsHire Superstition: Parstey.—There 
is no English county in which superstition 
still lingers more widely than in Devon. One 
of the last strongholds of the Celtic popula- 
tion in the south-west, it still retains much of the 
old Celtic de:ciSauovic. It venerates pot-herbs ; 
and we may almost say of it, as Juvenal said of 
“fanatic Egypt ” — 

“Porrum et cepe nefas violare, aut frangere morsu. 

O sanctas gentes, quibus hee nascuntur in hortis 
Numina!” 

It is an opinion widely spread in Devonshire 
that to transplant parsley is an offence against 
the guardian genius who presides over parsle 
beds, which will be puakihed by the certain deat 
either of the offender himself, or of some member 
of his family, within the course of a year after the 
committal of the offence. 

Every one knows how superstitious the ancient 
Greeks were in the matter of parsley. As they 
were accustomed to bestrew the tombs of the 
dead with this herb, the herb itself acquired 
among them an ominous significance, and deieda 
eeAivov became a common saying respecting any 
one who appeared on the point of death. It is 
recorded by Plutarch that a few mules loaded 
with parsley threw into a panic fear a whole 
Greek army on its march against an enemy. 

In Devonshire the herb itself is eaten without | 
scruple; it is the act of transplanting it which 
eonstitutes the inexpiable crime. 

Henry, Crosstey. | 


Viren anp Cuttp.—I believe it is still the | 
custom at Newcastle-on-Tyne to make “ paste | 
Virgins” at Christmas; and I well remember | 
that when I was a child a kind lady friend used | 
to make each of us a “ Virgin and Child” in | 


pastry, with currants for eyes and the ornamen- 

tation of the dresses. She was a relative of the 

late Dr. Hugh Moises of Newcastle, and I belieye 

had been brought up there. Is anything particular 

known as to the origin of the custom or the 

extent to which it prevails ? J.T. F, 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


BvckINGHAMSHIRE SUPERSTITION: 
ror Cramp.—On the Chilterns in the neighbour- 
hood of Tring the superstition exists that if you 
wet your finger and sign a cross on your foot it 
immediately cures “ pins and needles.” 

J. Burwam Sarrorp, 


Worcester. 
Customs at Depprneton.—From time 
| immemorial, on November 22, a fair has been 
held annually at Deddington, formerly a market- 
town in the north of Oxfordshire, for the sale of 
horses, cows, pigs, &c., and a number of stalls and 
shows are put up in the old market-place. The 
tradespeople pe others had used to have all but 
open housekeeping for their friends and cus- 
tomers, but this has much diminished. 

One peculiarity connected with it is, it is called 
“ Pudding-Pie Fair,” and woe betides that farmer, 
when he gets home from the gathering, if he has 
not brought some “ pudding-pies”! The bakers 
and others set to work a week or ten days before- 
hand preparing these eatables; and although many 
hundreds are baked, most of them disappear by 
the evening of the twenty-second. 

These are made by setting up a crust composed 


of flour mixed with milk or water, and mutton 
suet melted and poured into it hot. These crusts, 
which are set up like meat pie-crusts, are then 
placed in the sun for a day or two to stiffen. 


They vary in size from about three to four inches 
in diameter, and are about one inch deep. When 
thoroughly hard they are filled with the same 
materials as plum-puddings are made of, and 
when baked are sold at twopence, threepence, and 
fourpence each. 

One more custom which used to be observed 
here on this day I will mention. November 22 is 
“St. Cecilia's Day”; and till within the last 
half century a band used to usher in the fair 
by going round the town, about four o'clock in 
the morning, headed by an old man who carried 
a large horn lantern, and who, after a tune had 
been played at the vicarage and at various other 
accustomed halting-places, used to call out, 


| “Past four o'clock and a cloudy (or starlight 


morning) ; I wish’e a merry fair.” The day after 
the fair these musicians used to go to certain 
houses to amuse the visitors who remained with 
their melodies, for which they were rewarded with 
a plentiful supply of the “Fair-tap.” Had 5t 
Cecilia witnessed the proceedings of these patrons 
of her art, particularly after they had nearly 
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finished three rounds on the second occasion, she | 


certainly would not have felt herself honoured by 
their patronage. 


Can @my of your correspondents state whether | 


similar customs are observed in any other part 
of England, or throw any light upon their origin? 
C. FauLKNER. 


RaRE-OVERS FoR Meppurrs.”—An old nurse | 


in our family often, in correcting us for touching 
things we ought not, used to say, “ Rare-overs 
for meddlers,” a saying the exact meaning of 
which has often puzzled me in later years; but at 
the time it appeared to carry with it some awful 
mystery, which had the desired effect. Perhaps 
some of your readers versed in folk-lore may sug- 
gest an answer. A. 

The phrase is perhaps better known as “ Lareovers 
for Meddlers,” signifying a teacher or master over those 
who are continually meddling with what they ought 
not. Vide “N. & Q.” vi. 481; vii. 38, 138, 225.— 
Ep. 


DevonsHtre Fork Lore: Brre oF AN ADDER. 
(4 S. iv. 331.)—It is a curious thing that I have 
observed nearly the same mode of cure practised 
amongst the Hottentots in the Kat River settle- 
ment, on the eastern frontier of the Cape Colony, 
for the bite of. a snake. A few feathers are 

lucked from the breast of a fowl, and a small 
incision made in the skin, to which the wound is 
applied ; after some time the — is repeated, 
the fowls, it is said, dying as the poison extracted 
from the wound operates on them. If I recollect 
aright, Pringle, in his Narrative of a Residence in 
South Africa, mentions the same thing as a usual 
remedy amongst the Dutch boers. On scientific 
principles, it might be explained that the vacuum 
caused by the close adhesion of the wounds may 
probably withhold the poison from acting on the 
circulation in the human body, until it became, as 
it were, neutralised or absorbed into that of the 
fowl; the application of a cupping-glass being 
also often found effectual. H. Hatt. 

Portsmouth. 


Kent Forx Lore.—To insure a House from 
Fire —Before going to a new residence, plant the 
day previously, a root of house-leek; the leaves, 
too, of which are regarded as a remedy for burns, 

Announcing to Bees the Death of their Master.— 
This is almost invariably done in Kent, and I 
think that in your first series I communicated an 
account of an instance at Bromley, where the bees 
were not informed officially, or, perhaps, I should 
Write, reverentially, of the decease of the master of 
the house, that they consequently deserted the 

remises, and have never since returned. These 

8 were actually residing in the farm-house 
between the ceiling of the parlour and the floor of 
the bed-room. To obtain the honey, the flooring- 


| boards had to be lifted up. The bees, however, 
never took any notice of this seizure of property 
for rent. 

Before drinking a tumbler of cold water the 
other day in Folkestone I wished the donor 
“Good health,” and was astonished at being 
asked, “ What, then, do you wish me bad luck?” 

Unlucky to place Bellows or Boots or Shoes on a 
Table.—This is also regarded as unlucky in Kent. 

Jonn DuNKIN. 


Noviomagus. 


| Locan Rirmes.—The following are very old 
local rhymes relating to towns and villages in the 
neighbourhood of Dunstable. Perhaps you may 
think them worthy of a place in “N. & Q.” :— 
“ Little Brickhill, 
Great Brickhill, 
Brickhill in the Bow, 
There stand three Brickhills 
All of a row.” 
“Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe, 
Three churches all of a row.” 
I also append an old saying :— 
Bedfordshire bull-dogs, 
Hertfordshire hedge-hogs, 
Buckinghamshire great fools.” 
Ii, GRosVENOR. 


Tue Reppreast: A Breton Lecenp (4 
iv. 390.)—I have been familiar with this beautiful 
legend for many years, and for the last ten or 
twelve have been meditating a short story there- 
upon, which I hope will soon see the light. I do 
not know the author of the pretty lines quoted by 
C. McC. I am afraid, however, that there are 
no redbreasts to be found at this day in Palestine. 
In warm countries the robin has a tendency to 
become yellowish in hue, As an ardent admirer 
of “the household bird with the red stomacher,” 
Ishall never forget the horror which overcame 
me when my eye lighted on this item in the bill 
of fare at Willard’s Hotel, Washington, D.C.: 
‘Robins on toast.” G. A. Sata. 


“ This little poem I composed rapidly to while away 
a few sleepless minutes in the night of 21-22 Sept., 1864. 
It has been printed in English Lyrics (London, 1865), 
When I republish it (as I shall, perhaps, do ere long) in 
a volume of my own (including other occasional poems), I 
shall introduce a slight alteration that was made just too 
late for the printers of English Lyrics. The last line 
will then ran thus (‘the’ being substituted for ‘ that’)— 

* All sacred deem the bird of ruddy breast.’ ” 

On the subject, see the quotation in “N, & Q.” 
1*S. iv. 506, from Communications with the Unseen 
World (by the late Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D., I 
believe), p. 26; and also “N & Q.” 1* S. ii. 164, 

Joun Hoskyrns-ABRABALL. 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 


I send a copy of some verses which I extracted 
| from a provincial newspaper three or four years 
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ago, referring to the legend mentioned in “N. & Q.” 
iv. 390:— 
“ Sweet Robin, I have heard them say, 
That thou wert there upon the day 
That Christ was crowned in cruel scorn, 
And bore away one bleeding thorn— 
That so, the blush upon thy breast 
In shameful sorrow was imprest ; 
And thence thy genial sympathy 
With our redeem’d humanity. 
“Sweet Robin! would that I might be 
Bathed in my Saviour’s blood, like thee; 
Bear in my breast, whate’er the loss, 
The bleeding blazon of the cross, 
Live ever with thy loving mind, 
In fellowship with humankind ; 
And take my pattern still from thee, 
In gentleness and constancy.” 

These verses are attributed to “ Bishop Doane.” 
Can any of your correspondents give me any 
information as to whén and where this bisho 
lived? Are there any other productions of his 
published ? W. WELLs. 

Latton, Wilts. 

[The above lines are probably by Dr. George Wash- 
ington Doane, Bishop of New Jersey, born in 1799; died 
April 27, 1859. His contributions to literature and theo- 
logy were many and voluminous, and his poems Songs by 
the Way, 1824, have been much admired.—Eb. | 


BOGGARTS AND FEORIN. 

Though our district (Lees, near Oldham) does not 
appear to have had as many objects of terror as 
some others a few miles away, yet there were a 
few haunted places, which enjoyed an evil fame, 
and past which, with hair stood up (Job iv. 15) 
nocturnal wayfarers ran upon tip-toe, or, as the 
Saddleworth poet expresses it— 

“ The night-lorn hie, 
And horror-struck pass by.” 

Dividing our parish from Oldham, flows Lees 
brook, one of the three main heads of the river Med- 
lock, and this was specially the gamboling ground 
of several varieties of “ feorin.” One form of bog- 
gart displayed itself in the shape of headless 
trunks or “men ‘bout 'yeads,” as the villagers 
termed them; and another in the semblance of 
“horses "bout yeads.” In addition to these un- 
couth travellers along the bed of the brook, or 
rather on the surface of its waters, was the 
** brook-rider,” in the form of a wild white horse, 
which used to come galloping down the stream. 
Strangely enough, considering its name, this ter- 
rible horse was destitute of rider. 

One of our thoroughfares, formerly called Sorcey 
Lane, but latterly designated Church Street by 
our local board, was once noted for the many 
unearthly forms which, after dark, flitted along 
its short length. One of the old dwellings acquired 
the name of “ Boggart House,” in consequence 
of its being haunted by a hobgoblin having the 


ap ce of a calf, some said with a cap on its 
head, and others a frill round its neck. A cellar 
in the same lane was occupied by an old woman 
who, it was believed, had “ made away with 
two children, whose restless spirits, in consequence 
of non-interment in consecrated ground, were 
often seen wandering about the spot where they 
dwelt when in the body. 

Occasionally in the plashy meadows “Jack” 
or “ Peggy-with-lanthorn ” was visible after dark, 
dancing and gamboling away in impossible jumps, 
and folks there were who, in the language of the 
puet just quoted — 

- “Had been kept at bay, 
By Jack-with-lanthorn till twas day.” 


Within a short distance of us, just within the 
borders of Yorkshire—for boggarts never trespass 
on each other’s domains—the “ padfoot ” was seen, 
but the spectator was safe from his assaults when 
gaining the Lancashire side of the border. A 
boggart of some description, though what was 
not clearly defined, once infested a footpath beside 
a fence in Leesfield, below the site of our present 
church. One night a roistering braggart declared 
he would go and see the boggart. Something he 
saw which acted as a purgative, but what it was 
he never did nor could tell—but he became an 
altered man. A short distance away lies the hill- 
side hamlet of Hartshead, and there a suicide 
having been interred at a “three lane ends,” a 
boggart, in the language of our informant, was 
ever after to be seen or dreaded. Of course the 
march of education, and the introduction of fresh 
inhabitants caused by commercial enterprise, have 
blown many of the old beliefs to the winds, yet 
superstition is not extinct, but merely modified. 
Spirit-rapping and table-turning, and nativity 
castings are not the only forms in which it pre- 
sents itself. Singularly enough, the worn-horse 
is still to be seen affixed to stable doors, as at 
Roundthorn, in order to insure good luck and 
repel all evil influences. Finally, we will con- 
clude with a story showing that the rectors of the 
old parish of Ashton were of some use in those 
days, and not like the present rector, who has not 
visited his curtailed parish for a generation or 
more, but delegated his duties to curates. Well 
then, more than a century ago, the residents in 
Hartshead were kept in constant alarm by a 
strange-looking boggart which passed that way 
once every week at least, until they dared not stir 
out of doors after dark. At length a consultation 
of the residents was held in the daylight, for they 
durst not visit each other after nightfall, and it 
was resolved to send a deputation to the rector. 
After listening to their statements and a short 
couidesation, be undertook to lay the apparition. 
Accordingly on the eve of its next expected 
appearance he resorted to a narrow lane which it 
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usually traversed, and carefully concealed, himself 
in the brambles on one side. Having cut.a long 
hazel rod from the hedge, he held it knep-height 
across the road, arguing that if the 
“immaterial” it would pass by 
his stick, but if it were “ material” it mould 
push it on one side in its, progress. The night 
was dark, but after waiting some time he not only 
heard, but actually beheld the “ terror” approach- 
ing. Its form was that of a huge coffin, draped 
in black, and borne on the shoulders of four stal- 
wart fellows, who knocking the rod on one side, 
were astonished at the parson jumping out of his 
hiding place and rushing inamongst them. Down 
went their burden, and as soon as they recovered 
from their fright, off took they to their heels, 
leaving the parson in possession, A few moments 
convinced him that the carriers were mortal men, 
the coffin was an oblong hamper filled with sheep 
and covered by a sham pall, and that this cajolery 
had been long and effectually employed to dis- 
uise habitual sheep-stealing on the adjacent 
onely moors. Joun Hieson. 
Lees, near Oldbam. 


OLD WEATHER-WIT. 


In paying a little attention to the weather, I 
have jotted down from time to time scraps of old 
weather-wit, such as I now send for January and 
February. My researches have not extended very 
far; but if the adages are considered worthy of 
reappearance in “ N, & Q.,” they are much at the 
Editor's service : — 

JANUARY. 

L. In general : — 

“ March in Janiveer, 
Janiveer in March I fear.” 

“Si tonitraum fuerit significat abundantiam frugum 
anno,”—Sarum MSS. XV. Century, quoted by J.C. J. in 
“N. & Q.” Dec. 10, 1859. 

Il. In respect of certain days : — 

Ist. Feast of Circumcision. . Kalends. 

“ If Janiveer Calends be summerly gay, 

’Twill be winterly weather till the Calends of May.” 
6th. Feast of Epiphany. Twelfth Day. 

“At Twelfth day the days are lengthened a cock’s 
stride.” 

25th. Conversion of St. Paul.—Prognostics of 
the weather were in former times drawn very 
largely from the appearances of this day. I select 
the following : — 

“Clara dies Pauli bona tempora denotat anni. 

Si nix vel pluvia, designat tempora chara. 
Si fiant venti, designat prelia genti. 


Si fiant nebule, pereunt animalia queque.” 
Cole’s MS., B. M. 


“IfS. Paul’s day be fair & clear, 
It does betide a happy year. 


_yt2)¢Rat if it chance to snow or rain, 

Zhen will be dear all kind of grain. 
clouds & mists do dark the sky, 

Great store of birds & beasts shall die. 

And if the winds do fly aloft, 

Then wars shall vex the kingdom oft.” 


Willsford, Nature's Secrets, p. 145, quoted 
by Brand, i. 41. 
FEBRUARY. 
I. In general: — 
“ February fill dike, 
Be it black or be it white, 
But if white the better like.” 
“ Si tonitruum fuerit significat maxime mortem divi- 
tum,”—XV. Century. 
“ Februeer 
Doth cut & shear.” 
IL. In respect of certain days :— 
2nd. Purification of B. V. Mary. Candlemas- 
Day.—This was also a very favourite day for pre- 
dicting weather; I select a few out of the many 
forms in which the forecasts were expressed : — 
“ Si Sol splendescat Maria purificante 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante.” 
“ If Candlemas be fair & clear, 
There 'Il be two winters in one year.” 
“ As far as the Sun shines in at the window on Candle- 
mas day, so deep will the snow be ere winter is gone.” 
The day is particularly noted here (in Suffolk) 
as indicative, if fair, of mishaps in lambing. 
Hence we have this adage : — 
“ Tf Candlemas be fine & clear, 
The shepherd would as lief see his wife on her bier.” 
: — 
“ When Candlemas is come & gone, na 
Then does the snow lie on a hot stone.” ; 
14th. St. Valentine. { 
“ Saint Valentine 
Set thy hopper by mine,” 
[i. e. as, I suppose, for sowing. ] 
24th. St. Matthias. 
* Saint Matthi 4 
All the year goes by”; " 
[ Because,” as Ray rather mysteriously explains, “ in ; 
leap year the supernumerary day is then intercalated,”] 
“ Saint Matthew 
Get candlesticks new ; 
Saint Matthi 
Lay candlesticks by.” 


isaig 


W. HLS. 
Yaxley. 


CHAUCER'S BOB-UP-AND-DOWN. 


The question has been raised in The Atheneum 
and one of the Kent papers, whether the place 
called Bob-up-and-down, in the Maneiple’s Pro- 
logue, should not properly be identified with Than- 
nington instead of Harbledown. It is not denied 
that the present main road to Canterbury was the 


same as that used by the pilgrims, but as a reason 
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for avoiding this direct course, it is stated, a 
number of questionable characters resided at the 
foot of Boughton Hill, and this may have induced 
the pilgrims to leave the main thoroughfare and 

to following a circuitous route 

small country lanes to Canterbury. Another 
reason given is that the badness of the road at 
the foot of Boughton Hill is mentioned by Lyd- 
gate, and on that account the hill may have been 
avoided. 

For the sake of argument I will assume Boughton 
Hill was infested with thieves in Chaucer’s time. 
I do not believe they would have been able to 
cope with such a strong party of travellers as our 
friends the pilgrims. Supposing a doubt existed, 
and the ligne wished to avoid these cut- 
throats, surely going out of the proper course 
half a mile to the southward would not be any 
use; because they could easily be followed, I 
refuse to believe the locality ever had a Gad’s 
Hil] repute, and I challenge any one to produce 
a speck of evidence to support any such supposi- 
tion. . Hasted gives an account of how the Ville 
of Dunkirk came into existence in his own time. 
He states a lot of questionable characters took up 
their quarters on the skirts of the Blean woods 
near Boughton Hill, and they could not be dis- 
lodged. On this account the place was called Dun- 
kirk, Until that time the spot was a wild common 
and uninhabited. 

The badness of the road at the foot of Bough- 
ton Hill proves nothing. I am quite prepared to 
admit the road was bad, but it seems to me in- 
cumbent on any one who gives this as a reason 
for avoiding the usual route to give some sort of 
evidence that other roads were better. It would 
be strange if a grand public thoroughfare was 
discarded for mean little country lanes. 

I assume the Thanrington theory would be 
unheard of were it not for the name of Up-and- 
down Field at that place. Harbledown is ob- 
jected to because Chaucer does not use a nickname 
to denote any other place on the road. To this 
I reply, the expression yclept Bob-up-and-down 
is not used in any other case; for this reason it 
seems reasonable to suppose the popular name 
only is intended. Take, as an example of this, 
the “Prentys” mentioned in the Cook’s Tale, 
who could dance, sing, play at dice, or do any- 
thing but attend to his master’s business : he was 
yclept Perkyn Revellour: I presume no one sup- 
a anything but a nickname is here given. 

hese are a few reasons out of many why I think 
the old theory in favour of Harbledown does not 
stand a ghost of a chance of being upset. 
Grorce Beno. 
6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 


ZANY: A FRAGMENT ON SHAKSPEREAN 
GLOSSARIES. (£d. Rev, Ne 265.) 

Brrow, “ Some carry-tale, some please-r.an, some slight 
zany,— Love's labours lost, act 5 scene 2. Ed. Dyce. 

Matvouto. “I protest, I take these wise men, that 
crow so at these set kind of fools, no better than the fools’ 
zanies.””— Twe!fth-night, act 1. scene 5. Ed. Dyce, 

The last of the terms said to be imperfectly 
explained is zany. The reviewer devotes to it two 
pages of comment, comprising also the vaunt of 
discovery, which is as sure to come out on every 
occasion as the whereas of a royal proclamation. 

He writes about sanies with as much familiarity 
as if he had lived in the times of John Stowe 
and Edmond Howes, or had been favoured with a 
sight of the cryptic treasures of Francis Douce 
esquire. He names no one in support of his asser- 
tions, but has recourse to the cheap expedient of 
a wholesale reference to the Elizabethan authors, 
I cannot compliment him, in the words of Shak- 
spere, with “ thou speakest well of fools.” On set 
Fools, alias domestic fools, a curious theme, he is 
mute—but on tumblers and zanies he almost reaches 
the style of sir Oracle. I must quit that subject, 
as scarcely within my design, and proceed to ex- 
amine some particulars of more urgency, and of 
a more tangible nature. 

The case is soon stated. The northern reviewer 
asserts, 1. That “ no critic has yet explained what 
zany really means”; and 2. That Mr. Dyce 
“ misses altogether the distinctive meaning” of it. 
The southern amateur-scribe denies both asser- 
tions; and submits to critics, at every point of the 
compass, the evidence which justifies his conclu- 
sions. 

1. “ No critic has yet explained what zany really 
means.”—Has he read all the criticism that has 
been printed since the rise of that class of beings? 
Has he read one twentieth part of the mass? I 
doubt it, and must add a scrap to his collections: 
“ Tl faut étre réservé sur les affirmations générales.” 
It matters not whence derived. It is the dictate 
of common sense. Now comes my evidence. The 
substance of all that he advances appears in the 
English Expositor of J. Bullokar, M.D. 1n two lines: 
“ Zanie. A foolish imitator to a tumbler, or such 
like.”—1641, and so, Cockeram, 1658. Another 
definition runs thus: “ Zany, I. [Italian] a 
tumbler who procures laughter by his mimick 
gestures, &c.—E. Coles, 1676, I shall conclude 
with an instance of earlier date: “ ZANz, the name 
of Iohn —Vsed also for a simple vice, clowne, 


foole, or simple fellowe in a plaie or comedie.— 


Jonn Frorro, 1598.” 

2. He asserts that Mr. Dyce “ misses altogether 
the distinctive meaning” of zany. The evidence 
required on this point is a transcript of all that 
relates to zany in the glossary. This I shall 
give, precisely in the same form, but with the 
addition of brevkets to point out the small por- 


| 
| 
| | 
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tion of it which it pleased the reviewer to 
quote : — 

Fools’ zanies—The : see zany. 

[ Zany, a buffoon, a merry-andrew, a mimic, ] ii, 224; 
the fools’ zanies (wrongly explained by Douce the “ fools’ 
baubles, which had upon the top of them the head of a 
fool”), iii. 337. 

Can any comments be required on such evidence 
of the fallacies which adhere more or less to the 
art and mystery of anonymous criticism? The 
facts are as undeniable as a geometric axiom. 
The reviewer aspired to the honour of a discovery. 


So he quotes no more than a fragment of the 
glossary, and suppresses the portion of it which | 
serves to refute his pretensions!— He sets at 
defiance the principles of literature, the principles 
of equity, and the claims of the rev. Alexander 
Dyce. Botton Corney. | 


Barnes, 8.W. 3 Dec. 


Iyeprtep Lines sy Burton, AUTHOR OF THE 
“ Anatomy oF Metancnory.”—Having found a 
small poem by this lovable old worthy that ap- 

ars to have escaped his biographers and the 

ibliographers, it may find a place in “N. & Q.” 
It is one of the memorial-verses prefixed to the | 
following tractate : — 

“Death Repealed by a thankefvll Memoriall sent from 
Christ Church in Oxford, celebrating the noble deserts of | 
the Right Honourable Pavle, late Lord Viscount Bayn- | 
ing of Sudbury, who changed his earthly honours lune | 
the 11, 1638. Oxford, 1638.” 4to. | 

I give the lines—Latin and English—precisely | 
as they appear in their original place, as fol- 
lows: — 

“Tn obitum Illustrissimi Vicecomitis Bayning. 

“ Quid voveat dulci nutricula majus Alumno, 
Quam bona Fortunz, Corporis Animi ? 
En hee Heroi hoc simul omnia; quid petat ultra ? 
Quid potius ? Coelum: quod novus hospes habet.” 
The same Englished. 
“Can Nurse choose in her sweet babe more to find, 

Then goods of Fortune, Body, and of Mind ? 

Loe here at once all this: what greater bisse 

Can’st hope or wish? Heaven; why there he is. 

Ros. Byrron, of Ch, Ch.” 
ALEXANDER B, Grosart. 
St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


“Coorrr’s Hitt.” — 
“ Low without creeping, high w’thout loss of wings ; 
Smooth, yet not weak, and by a thorough care, 
Big without swelling, without painting fair.” | 


| 

Cartwricnut: Sir Jouxy Dennan’s | 

} 


These lines are from a poem “ On the Death of 
Ben Jonson, Poet Laureate.” That Denham had 
these in his mind when he composed those, too | 
well known to be copied in “N. & Q.” in his 
“Cooper's Hill,” cannot, I think, be for a moment 
doubted ; but as I have never seen them referred 
to, I beg to direct attention to them. Ben died | 


1637, and I suppose the lines were written but a 
little while after. Cartwright died in 1643, the 
same year in which Denham’s poem was pub- 
lished ; but that the latter was the copier, had 
there been room for doubt of date, is proved by 
their superior elegance of expression. F 

G. 


Proxy.—I have heard this word used in Hunt- 
ingdonshire as an adjective, signifying quick-tem- 
pered, nettlesome, fidgety, and applied both to a 
man and a horse. Curusert Bepe. 


St. AnpRews UNIVERSITY AND Its Recrors.— 
By the old charters of this university, confirmed 
under papal bulls, the rector was to be annually 
chosen by the professors and matriculated stu- 
dents. But the choice of the electors was re- 
stricted to four persons holding professorial offices. 


| These were styled “viri majoris dignitatis et 


nominis ” and “ viri rectorales.” It behoved the 
electors to make choice of one of the four who 
had been three years out of office, so that the 
annual election of rector was merely a farce. But 
those ingenious youths who, as intrants of the 
four electing nations, discharged routine duty on 
the occasion were, along with their proposers or 
procurators, invited by the professors to a refec- 
tion of wine and cake at the close of the cere- 
monial; and no doubt this bestowal of honours 
served to perpetuate the abuse. On two occa- 
sions during a period of four centuries, the 
electors violated the laws of the university by 


| nominating extrinsic rectors. Both these viola- 


tions took place within the last half century, the 
persons then chosen as rectors being Sir Walter 
Scott and Dr. Thomas Chalmers. 

The record of the rector's annual election had 
for a course of centuries been couched in a stereo- 
typed Latin form, but a deviation was demanded 
in March, 1825, when the “ Senatus Academicus” 
assembled to annul the election of Sir Walter 
Scott. I subjoin the minute as recorded in the 
Acta Rectorum, or Rectorial Register : — 

“Septimo die Martis mpcocxxv. habitis Academia 
Comitiis in publico ejusdem auditorio pro Novi Rectoris 
electione, honorabilis plurimum Dominus, Dominus Gual- 
terus Scott, eques auratus, juris legumque peritus, ac 


| Scriptoram sui temporis princeps electus est Rector. 
| Hacce autem electione legibus Academiz violatis, Dominos 


Intrantes rogunt preses ut vir a legibus recognitus renun- 
ciatus esset. Hi autem propositi tenaces abnuerunt et 
Comitia sunt dimissa. Die postera Senatus Academicus 


Reverenduim virum Doctorem Robertum Haldane Prorec- 
| torem suorum conventuum presidem, atque Academia 


promotorem in annum sequentem, constituerunt.” 

It will be remarked that the professors had 
no hesitation in assigning to Sir Walter Scott 
the authorship of the Waverley Novels. Dr. 
Chalmers was chosen rector in 1843, the year of 
the disruption of the Scottish church. On that 
occasion en present. By recent legislation an 
extrinsic rector is allowed, who is elected, not by 
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nations, but by the individual votes of the gowns- 
men. He holds office for three years. Mr. Froude 
the historian was chosen in 1868 at the expiry 
of Mr, Stuart Mill's term of office. 
Rocrers, LL.D. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham. 


or Puncrvation.— Yourreaders 
may, 
towards a collection of separate treatises on the 
rules or laws of punctuation. Nos, 1 and 2 (of 
the undernoted list) are unnoticed by Mr. Bohn 
in his excellent edition of Lowndes.* 

1. “A New Essay on Punctuation: being an Attempt 
to reduce the Practice of Pointing to the Government of 
Distinct and Explicit Rules, by which every Point may 
be accounted for after the manner of Parsing. Divide, 
distingue, et impera. By Thomas Stackhouse. London : 
Printed for the author, by T. Bensley, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street ; and Sold by West and Hughes, 40, Paternoster 
Row. 1800.” 

2. “A Complete System of Punctuation; founded and 
established upon fixed principles: whereby Authors, 
Literary Men, and the Heads of Classical and Domestic 
Establishments may become Proficients in an attain- 
ment which is indispensable to secure Elegance with Per- 
spicuity of Language. By Charles James Addison. Lon- 
don: Samuel Bagster, Bookseller, No. 15, Paternoster 
Row. Knight and Bagster, Printers, 14, Bartholomew 
Close. 

8. “ Traité de Ponctuation, par L. Girault, Prote et 
Correcteur d’Imprimerie. 4* édition. A Paris, chez Philip- 

t, Libraire, 2 Boulevard Montmartre, et chez tous les 
.ibraires de la France [no date]. Bibliothtque pour 


tout le Monde.” 
T. S. Crrerr. 


More New Worps.—An Ohio newspaper now 
before me says, that “ Indiana wants to be called 
the ‘Gridiron State’ in reference to the numerosity 
of railroads;” and it quotes another Ohio news- 

per as saying that Mr. Pendleton is “ the only 

emocrat whose nomination to the highest office 
of the state could enthuse the democracy of Ohio.” 
UneEDa. 

Philadelphia. 

Earty Use or A Provers.—The Rev. George 
Kendall, in the epistle dedicatory to his work 
called Sancti Sanciti, remarks that the present 
time— 

“ Scorne to look on any doctrine or practise in religion, 
but what is (if I may have leave to use my Idiom of 
Cornwall, before your Senate of Cambridge) spack and 
spang new.” 

P. W. TREPOLPEN. 

Inrt1ats.—There seems to be a growing uncer- 
tainty in the use of initial letters as indicative 
of Christian names. Any one who has much to 
do with names and would be accurate—for ex- 
ample, in compiling an index of any periodical 
or in forming a directory—finds great difficulties 
set in his way by an indefinite and indiscriminate 
use and abuse of initials. We used to be taught I 


* Of course No. 3 was not within his range. 


rhaps, forgive me for making a beginning | 


stands for John, J stands for James, Z for Ea- 
ward, and the like; but now-a-days there is no 
systematic use of initials. It is very desirable 
that there should be some received mode of noting 
individuality. There used to be tables of initials 
in books, which entered into the curriculum of 
education ; but many things useful to be known 
are now unknown, because the old books are 
superseded, and the good things in them not re- 


tained. Deo 
Queries, 

ALsIkE.—Why is the trifolium hybridum so 

called ? P. 


Artist's NAME WANTED. — About the middle 
of the last century an artist who modelled small 
statuettes, marked them with the letters Te 
incised. Is the owner of this mark known or 
recorded ? U.O.N, 


SoME CELEBRATED CHRISTIAN BUuRIALs. — 
Some of the celebrated funerals of ancient times 
are the following:—The funeral of Czsarius, as 
related by his brother St. Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat. 10), who died 389; that of St. Macrina, as 
related by her brother St. Gregory Nyssen (De 
Macrina), who died 396; that of St. Ambrose, 
who died 397, as related by Paulinus ( Vit. Ambr.); 
that of St. Paula, at Bethlehem 407, as related by 
St. Jerom (Epitaph. Paula, ep. 27); that of St. 
Paul the Hermit, buried by St. Anthony, as related 
by St. Jerom (Vita Pauli), and who died 422; 
that of Fabiola, as related by the same (Epitaph. 
Fabiol. cap. 4) ; that of St. Monica, as related in 
his Confessions by her son St. Augustine, who 
died 430 a.p. I should be very thankful for early 
assistance in enlarging the list with references to 
funerals in the middle ages, and especially to cele- 
brated English funerals down to the year of our 
Lord 1700. W. H. 8. 


Catpar.—What is the precise meaning of the 
word caldar as applied to stones? The Ord- 
nance map of Lancashire indicates the locality of 
some ten or twelve ancient, upright, and weather- 
worn red sandstones, varying from three to five 
and a half feet in height, which are enclosed by & 
low wall or the foundation of an iron fence. On 
the outside of the inclosure there is a stone with 
an inscription stating that the “caldar stones 
were inclosed in 184-?” I have been informed 
that to any single upright stone commemorative 
of any event may be applied the term caldar. Is 
that correct ? Q. 

Lewes. 

Price or Coats rv 1715.—Can any one kindly 
direct me to the solution of this question ? Pepys 
gave 5/. 10s. per chaldron in the Buteh war, 166/, 
and sold the coals from one of his prizes at about 
28s. per chaldron a short time afterwards, Would 
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this be coal or charcoal ? and what was the price 
both of coal and charcoal in 1715 ? 
HERMENTRUDE. 
Date or Grant or Arms.— Will some of your 
readers inform me what steps I can take to find 
out at what date arms were granted to our family ? 
We bear arms now, but I have no idea how long 
we have done so, as we belong to a younger 
branch. A. F. H. 
DetaMAIN.—There was a book published many 
years ago"called Love and Honour, written by a 
distinguished barrister named Delamain. I wish 
for information respecting him and his family ; 
also about a lady of the same surname, who was 
known as “ Queen of Bath ” early in the present 
century ? Y. S. M: 


: Co. Surrotk.—In 1845 a pyx, several 
altar candlesticks, and bells, were found near the 
ish chuich. I am anxious to know where they 
are deposited, and if they can be seen. 
W. Marsn. 
Frest-sorn Son.—Can any instances in his- 
torical writings be adduced to prove that the 
term “ first-born ” son may be correctly applied to 
anonly son? It seems to imply a second son, or at 


any rate the probability of a successor, if used in 
speaking of the birth of a first child. I make this 
inquiry in consequence of having lately heard a 
clergyman of the Church of England assert from 
the pulpit that the church from the earliest times | 
regarded our Lord as the only son of his mother— | 
an expression not to be found in the New Testa- | 
ment in speaking of his relation to her, though it 
is applied to the son of the widow of Nain (Luke | 
vii. 12), On the other hand “ first-born” is used | 
by Matthew (Matt. i. 23), and Luke (Luke ii. 7). | 
Thinking that the expression might be differently | 
rendered in other languages, I referred to the | 
| 


Greek, Latin, German, Italian, and the two French 
translations, but they are all agreed on this ay | 

Ancient MonvuMENT IN Faversnam Cuurcn. | 
On the north side of the chancel of our parish | 
church here is an exceedingly beautiful perpen- 
dicular monument : the owner I am most anxious | 
to discover. The arms on the front of the tomb 
are described by Zach. Cozens as “ quarterly, 
1 and 4, a chevron between three trefoils ; 2 and 3, 
cross potents, a cross, impaling, on a fess er. three 
erased between three bugle horns.” | 
As the colours of the arms are gone, it seems a | 
difficulty to determine the occupant of the tomb. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents will kindly 
help me in the matter. GrorGE Bebo. 

Faversham. 

Tue Guarps’ Banps.—How long is it since | 
what may be called the “ barbaric” portion of the | 
bands of the three regiments of Foot Guards was 


| he were a K.C.B.; and if not, why not? 


filled by stalwart Africans in white turbans orna- 
mented with large blue beads, who played the 
big drum, cymbals, tamborine, triangle, and an 
instrument of which I know not the correct name, 
but which consisted of three large gilt crescents 
hung with little bells and mounted on a pole, 
which the player kept jangling up and down in 
tune with the other instruments ? Oxp Boy. 

HALEs: orn remember to have seen 
in your pages reference to our countryman Hales, 
who, under the name of d’Hele, used to write 
books for the composers whose pieces were per- 
formed at the Grand Opera at Paris. Recently, I 
met with the following notice of d’Hele in the old 
novel of Mémoires de la Duchesse de Mosheim, 
published about the year 1783 :— 

“Ce qui manque ace theatre c’est un d’Hele: c’est un 
poéte : Sedaine est vieux, Marmontel est pesant, Desfon- 
taines est froid.” 

The theatre referred to was the Italiens, at 
which the performers of the Opera Comique were 
playing. W. H. 

Henry IV. or France.—Can you or any of 
your readers inform me in what book a full de- 
scription of the first meeting of Henry IV. of 
France with Gabrielle d’Estrée may be — P 

A. 

Inquisition In Portueat.— While perusin 
the interesting work of Senhor Hencolano, entitle 
Da Origem e Establicimento da Inquisico em 
Portugal, I found (vol. iii. p. 14) the following 
curious note. The note refers to the secret instruc- 
tions delivered to the nuncio Lippimano in the 
year 1542 :— 

“There was printed in England in the present century, 


but without any indication of the year or place of pu 
lication, a Portuguese version of the instructions to the 


| Bishop-coadjutor of Bengamo, purporting to have been 


extracted from a library in Florence, It is of such ex- 
treme rarity that we have seen only one copy of it.” 
Could any of your readers contribute some 
additional information respecting this rare pub- 
lication ? J. 8. 
“Tr 1s HARD TO A READING 
This motto was affixed to the wall on the occa- 
sion of the inauguration of the Free Library at 
North Shields the other day. Where is the quo- 
tation from, or is the motto original? I shall be 
glad to know. Wit. Wrxez. 


KyigHTHOOD AND Orprers.— An 
Englishman has an order conferred upon him by 
a foreign sovereign. I will say, for example, the 
Emperor of the French creates him Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, or Knight Grand Cross of that 
order; the recipient obtains the sanction of the 
Queen to accept and wear the same. I should be 
glad to know whether such sanction would entitle 
the recipient to the title of “Sir,” the same as if 
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IN A Drerer.—Look- 
ing over Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage I find 
that the grandfather of a distinguished man of the 
present day married (by the dispensation of the 
pope) the elder daughter of his brother. As the 

pe does not get “ tithe or toll in our dominions,” 

wish to ask whether such a marriage is legal, 
and if not, how could the issue of such marriage 
claim and be entitled to the hereditary honours of 
his father? When such an outcry is made against 
marrying the sister of a deceased wife, where there 
is no blood relationship, it does appear strange 
that an alliance should be allowed of that nature, 
which is expressed by a word that has given such 
a sickening character to therecent discussion of 
the scandal on the great poet. CLARRY. 


MonvumentaL Brass. —Some years since I 
bought in London a shield of arms which had 
been attached to a monumental slab. The arms 
are . . . a chev. betw. three boars’ heads couped 
.. . impaling. . . aninescocheon . . . withinan 
orle of martlets ... Crest a boar’s head couped . .. 
Probably some reader of “N. & Q.” may ~ able 
to assign these arms to the families to whom they 
belonged, and thus, perhaps, it may be discovered 
from what church they were taken. I wish to 
restore the shield to the rector or vicar of the 
parish, so that it may again occupy the original 
space on the monumental slab from which it 
appears to have been violently wrenched. 

R. D. Dawson-Durrretp, LL.D. 


Natcre Parntrxne on Stones, etrc.—I am 
interested in hearing all that can be said on the 
curious subject of those bizarre or beautiful trac- 
ings which are occasionally to be seen limned 
by no earthly hand on the broken or the polished 
pebble or marble. The most familiar illustrations 
are the simulachra of trees and rocks to be found 
in the so-called landscape stones and the vermi- 
culated ramifications of the mocha stone or moss 
agate. But these specimens are of far inferior 
interest to those in which the form of some animal 
or of the human face is clearly and unmistakably 
rtrayed. I desire to be made acquainted, by the 
ndness of some of your correspondents, with the 
titles of books wherein these “prodigies” are 
treated of. I am acquainted with the relations of 
Pliny, and I have read the curious account given 
by Gaffarel in his Curiosités Inouies, 1550. 
have also the elaborate relations of Happel (Rela- 
tiones Curiose) 1683, and Mr. King’s notice in his 
Handbook of Engraved Gems. 1 shall be especially 
glad to be informed by any of your correspondents 
of any specimens now in existence of these curious 
freaks of nature. I know the Hope collection, as 
it was exhibited in the Kensington Museum, and 
the head of Chaucer in the British Museum, but 
I should like to hear of other examples. 

Joun Exrot Hopexry, 


West Derby, Liverpool. 


Prrte’s Cuarr.—Among the “ Legendary Bal- 
lads of England and Scotland,” compiled by Mr. 
J. 8. Roberts, is one entitled “ Proud Lady Mar- 
garet,” in which these stanzas occur :— 

“ You're straight and tall, handsome withal, 
But your pride owergangs your wit ; 
If you do not your ways refrain, 
In Pirie’s chair you'll sit. 
“In Pirie’s chair you'll sit, I say, 
The lowest seat o” hell ; 
If you do not amend your ways, 
t’s there that ye must dwell.” 

The editor admits his inability to explain “ the 
mysterious allusion” to Pirie’s chair. Will 
“ N. & Q.” assist in its solution ? W. T.M. 


PRONUNCIATION oF “ PRiwER.” — You would 
greatly oblige me, and I am sure others, if you 
would allow the following question to be dis- 
cussed in “N. & Q.” Should Primer be pro- 
nounced Pri’mer or Prim’er? This has become 
of importance since the introduction so largely 
into our schools of the new Latin Primer. I have 
referred to all the dictionaries I could find (by no 
means a few) on the subject, including Johnson, 
Walker, and Webster's, and they all, with the 
two following exceptions, give it accented thus 
Prim’er. A 4to Johnson, 1832, gives an adjective 
and substantive both accented Primer. A Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, by John Craig, 
1849, gives Primer also. But although only two 
have the # long, fully half the persons with whom 
I have discussed the question say it is Primer. 
Of course it comes from the Latin primarius, but 
that does not decide it, as it is not at all unusual 
to change the quantity of a Latin word when 
introducing it into English. As far as I am 
myself concerned, considering it a true English 
word and therefore not to be ruled by the Latin, 
I call it Prim’er. Der Moravia. 

Hastings. 

P.S.—Having met with the following it may 
be as well to make a note of it. In the directions 
for the pronunciation of Welsh in the English edi- 
tion of Camden’s Britannia, this sentence occurs : 
“J is to be pronounced as the English in the 
words win and kin, but never as in wind, kind,” 
&c. So that, but comparatively few years ago, 
wind was pronounced in prose as we now "4 
nounce it in verse. De M. 


THE Prisoner or Grisors.—Though the ques- 
tion “who was the prisoner of Gisors?” was 
formerly asked in your columns, perhaps as it 
failed in eliciting a reply, you will allow me to 
repeat it. E.8 


Deatu or Anet.—Can any of your 
readers oblige me with any information as to the 
present abode of the cabinet picture by Raphael 
of the “ Death of Abel?” It is said to have been 
purchased by Cardinal Fesch in 1803, of Chev. 
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Venzéli, and to have been given by the Cardinal 
to Marshal Ney in 1805; to have been sold 
amongst the Marshal’s other efiects, after the 
capitulation of Paris, and to have been bought by 
a Monsieur Louis Guerin; and again sold (but 
not known to whom) at the disposal of Louis 
Guerin’s collection in 1819. H. R. Forrest. 


ReeisteR OF CIRENCESTER AbBEY. — Some 
time ago Mr. Futter asked for information about 
this register, which had been in the possession of 
Collinson, the historian cf Somersetshire. Can 
any one help to trace it ? Dro Duce. 


Arms or “Srranewayes.”—Some years ago I 
was staying in London—probably about the year 
1840—with one of the Strangwayes. I remember 
that he had a very handsome topaz seal of an 
extraordinary size, with the arms of his family 
well engraved. The seal was missed some time 
after this date, and I imagine it may have fallen 
into the hands of a collector. If any one has seen 
or is possessed of such a seal I should be glad to 
know. The motto on the seal was, I believe, 
“Ystoyeau et ne doubtero.” 

What is the interpretation of this motto ? 

Epwarp Morton. 

Malton, 


“Tue Sisters.”—An old ballad, “ The Uncon- 
scious Rival,” formed the subject of a painting 
by E. M. Cope, R.A., which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1851. The painting was called 
“The Sisters,” and I saw it again in Manchester 
in 1852, and also amongst the pictures at the 
Great Exhibition in London in 1862. Has an 
engraving ever been published of it; and if so, by 
whom? Where is the pretty ballad, “The Un- 
conscious Rival,” to be feat ; and who is sup- 

d to be its author? for I have searched for 
it in vain in several collections, and have in fact 
only met with it in the Royal Academy Catalogue 
for 1851.* 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


Tizarp.—Is this surname of English origin, to 
what locality can it be traced, have arms been 
ta to any bearing it, and are any of the 
amily still living ? W. 


“Roster Dorster.”—In going 
through Arber’s reprint of this early comedy, I 
have been puzzled by the following dozen pas- 
sages, and shall be obliged by an explanation 
from some one better read in old English, Xc., 
than myself. 

P,17. “Who is this? greate Goliah, Sampson, or Col- 
brande ?” 
No (say I) but it is a brute of the Alie lande, 


[* This ballad is printed in“ N. Q.” iy. 368.— 


Is “ Alie lande” Holy land ? 
P. 20. “ Whip and whurre, 
The olde proverbe doth say,never made good 
furre.” 


Does this mean, flogging and rating never made 
good advance, never furthered business ? 
P, 23. “ Ill chieve it dotying foole, but it must be cust.” 

Query. Ill thrive it; may no good come of it. 
Is “ cust ” kist ? 

P. 26. “ With Nobs nicebecetur miserere fonde. 
P. 28. “ Yea, Jesus, William zee law, dyd he zo law ?” 


The play contains no character called “ Wil- 


liam.” 
. 29. “A sore man by zembletee.” 
” “Oh, your constrelyng 


Bore the lanterne a fielde before the gozelyng.” 

P. 52. “By Gosse, and for thy sake I defye hir in deede.” 
P. 73. “ The kitchen collocauit, the best hennes to grece.” 
As the collocauit is wanted for a“ hedpiece,” is 

it another form of collock? but would a pail be 
used “ hennes to grece,” supposing “ grece ” means 
to grease or baste ? 
P. 85. “TI am no usurer, good mistresse, by Ais armes.” 
Whose arms? 
P. 87. “Our Lorde Jesus Christ his soule have mercie 
upon : 

Thus you see to-day a man, to-morrow John.” 

Joun J. A. Boase. 

Alverton Vean, Penzance. 


Tue Caprrat or Wates.—I observe in the 
daily papers that the address presented to the 
King of the Belgians is enclosed in “a costly 
silver casket; views of London, Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin, and St. Asaph being engraved on the four 
sides.” Why St. Asaph? It is a mere cathedral 
village, not having arrived at the dignity of a 
borough town, and therefore not a city. Surely 
Carnarvon, although not a city, is more worthy, 
both historically and topographically, of being 
called the capital of Wales. JosEPHUS, 

Tae Wuire Swan. — What royal arms are 
supported by the white swan? As a badge it 
se to the house of Lancaster, derived from 
the De Bohuns, who obtained it from the Tonis, 
one of whom married the heiress of a Belgian 
family, wherein a legend of the ‘‘ Knights of the 
Swan, or of Seven Brothers transformed into 
Swans,” existed. Edward III. seems also to have 
borne this device, and it is also connected with 
the arms of the town of Buckingham, which, I 

resume, is the reason of its being represented in 
iton College. It is a supporter of the arms of 
Archbishop Chicheley ; it is a supporter of the 
arms of Henry Prince of Wales before he became 
King Henry V., and it is a supporter of Henry 
Prince of Wales, son of Henry VI., who was 
killed at Tewkesbury. But does it ever appear as 
a supporter of a king’s arms, and if so, where ? 
Henry F, Ponsonby, 
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Waring toe Batp.—Ordericus Vitalis (B. iv. 
chap. vii.) states that Roger de Montgomery, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, gave his niece Emerie to 
Warine the Bald, “a man of small stature but 

at courage.” A note to p. 196, vol. ii., of 

hn’s edition, asserts that Warine the Bald, 
viscount to Earl Roger, was the brother of Regi- 
nald de Baliol; but in the same edition, vol. iii. 
. 468, it is stated, also in a note, that Reginald 
Raliol married the same Emerie, she having 
been first married to Warine the Bald. Were 
Warine the Bald and Warine the viscount the 
same person, and is it true that Reginald married 
his brother’s widow ? G. B. H. 


Yosm anp Bezieve.—Can any one give an 
account of a game at cards called yosh? Why 
was it so called? Is the game itself English, 
American, or otherwise? Is yosh the same as the 
game now called bezique, as they are played some- 
what similarly? Is there any other name by 
which either of them is known. . 8. 


Queries With Answers. 


Butterrana.—Can any one tell me where 
Butler got the origin of the last line of the fol- 
lowing 

“ And make an accurate survey 
Of all her lands, and how they lay, 
As true as that of Ireland, where 
The sly surveyors stole a shire.” 

It is the tenth line in his satirical poem upon 
the Royal Society, ‘‘ The Elephant in the Moon.” 

R, 

Clifton. 

[Butler’s poem is a satire upon the Royal Society, 
whose early proceedings, however admirable were the 
ultimate aims of that body, suggested abundant materials 
for ridicule. Some of the Fellows had so implicit a faith 
in the cosmetic virtues of Maydew, that they, like Mrs, 
Pepys,* were in the habit of going out to collect it before 
sunrise. Butler's allusion in the last line is to Sir Wil- 
liam Petty, the direct ancestor of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
one of the first Fellows, who was employed to make a survey 
of Ireland during the Commonwealth, and was afterwards 
impeached for mismanagement in the distribution and 
allotment of land. Here is Petty’s account of the affair as 
recorded in his remarkable will. He tells us, that “ upon the 
10th of Sept. 1652, I landed at Waterford in Ireland, phy- 


* “My wife away down with Jane and W. Hewer to 
Woolwich, in order to a little air and tolie there to-night, 
and so to gather May-dew to-morrow morning, which 
Mrs, Turner hath taught her is the only thing in the 
world to wash her face with; and I am contented with 
it.”——Pepys’s Diary, May 28, 1667. 

“ Troubled, about three in the morning, with my wife’s 
calling her maid up, and rising herself, to go with her 
coach abroad, to gather May-dew, which she did, and I 
troubled for it, for fear of any hurt, going abroad so be- 
times, happening to her; but I to Se again, and she 
came home about six.”—Jbid. May 10, 1669. 


sician to the army who had suppressed the rebellion begun 
in the year 1641, and to the general of the same, and the 
head-quarters, at the rate of 20s. per diem, at which [ 
continued till June 1659, gaining, by my practice, about 
4001. a year above the said salary, About Sept. 1654, I per- 
ceiving that the admeasurement of the lands forfeited by 
the aforementioned rebellion, and intended to regulate the 
satisfaction of the soldiers who had suppressed the same, 
was most insufficiently and absurdly managed, I ob- 
tained a contract, dated 11th Dec, 1654, for making the 
said admeasurement, and, by God's blessing, so performed 
the same, as that I gained about 9,000/. thereby, which, 
with the 500 abovementioned, and my salary of 20s. per 
diem, the benefit of my practice, together with 600/, 
given me for directing an after survey of the adventurers’ 
lands, and 800/. more for two years’ salary as clerk of 
the council, raised me an estate of about 13,000/. in ready 
and real money, at a time when, without art, interest, or 
authority, men bought as much lands for 10s. in res’ 
money, as in this year, 1685, yields 10s. per annum rent, 
above his majesty’s quit-rents.”] 


Manone, THE ParnreR.—Hawthorne, in the 
beginning of the second chapter (“The Little 
Shop-Window ”) of his exquisite House of the 
Seven Gables, speaks of “a certain miniature done 
in Malbone’s most perfect style, and representing 
a face worthy of no less delicate a pencil.” Can 
any of your American correspondents give some 
biographical and artistic account of him, and was 
he a friend of Hawthorne’s? The diligent Nagler 
has but a few words relating to this artist : — 

“ Malbone, painter of North America, a young artist 
who already enjoys a reputation in his own country. In 
the Kunstblatt of 1836 he is called one of the superior 
artists of that country.”— Vide Nagler’s Kiinstler-Lezicon, 
viii, 214, 1836. 

It is possible that in one of the forthcoming 
volumes of that laborious work Die Monogram- 
misten (three large volumes, embracing together 


| 8694 articles, have been published: Miinchen, 


1858-63), which was left unfinished by the late 
Dr. Nagler, and is now being continued ‘by Dr. 
Andresen,* well known as an art critic and in- 
vestigator, the American artist will find a place, 
provided he signed any of his works with any of 
the “monogrammes, marques figurées, lettres- 
initiales, noms abrégés, etc.,” mentioned by Brul- 
liot as bestowing a right upon the artist to be 
spoken of in such a work. Brulliot,t too, does not 
mention Malbone in his Dictionnaire des Mono- 
grammes, 3 yols. Munich, 1832-34. 
Hermann 


Germany. 


[ Edward G. Malbone was born in Newport, R. I. in 
August, 1777, and died in Savannah, Ga., May 7, 1807. 


* Vide proof sheets of the Universal Catalogue of Books 
on Art, p. 30. 

+ Vide proof sheets of the Universal Catalogue of Books 
on Art, p. 180. 
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In’early life he evinced much fondness for painting, and 
at the age of seventeen established himself in Providence 
asa portrait painter. In 180i he accompanied his friend 
Washington Allston to London, where he was urged by 
Benjamin West to settle down, but he returned to Charles- 
ton at the end of that year. Of Malbone’s merit as a por- 
tit painter, Allston says, “He had the happy talent, 
among his other excellencies, of elevating the character 
vithout impairing the likeness, This was remarkable in 
bis male heads; and no woman ever lost beauty under 
his hand. To this he added a grace of execution all his 
own.” He painted a few compositions, distinguished by 
egreeable style and warmth and delicacy of colouring, and 
occasionally attempted landscape in oil. There are ex- 
cellent notices of him in Allen’s American Biographical 
Dictionary, 1857, p. 545, and in Ripley and Dana’s New 
American Cyclopedia, 1861, xi. 103.] 


Lzeer.—A Hampshire-born woman said to me 
a few days since, in ee of her baby’s illness, 
“He looked so /eer last night.” What did she 
mean ? HERMENTRUDE. 

[In the neighbourhood of Brighton also, if any one is 
weak and faint, they complain of feeling /eer. It is said 
that many of the peculiar words in Sussex and Hamp- 
shire are derived from the intercourse between the fisher- 
men of this coast and of the opposite shores of Normandy 
and Brittany. For other uses of the word leer consult 
Johnson’s Dictionary.and Nares’s Glossary.]} 


Macutavet.—I have a folio book containing 
discourses against Machiayel, but the title is 
missing. The dedication is to Francis Hastings 
and Edward Bacon, and is dated in August 1577. 
Can you furnish me with the author's name? 

[The work is entitled “ A Discovrse vpon the Meanes 
of vvel Governing and Maintaining in good Peace, a 
Kingdome, or other Principalitie. Divided into three 
parts, namely, The Counsell, the Religion, and the Policie, 
which a Prince ought to hold and follow. Against 
Nicholas Machiavell the Florentine. Translated into 
English by Simon Patericke. London, Printed by Adam 
Islip. 1602.” It is usually attributed to Innocent Gen- 
tillet, an able defender of the Reformation; but a MS, 
note in the British Museum copy ascribes the authorship 
to Pedro de Ribadeneira. } 


Rirr-Rarr.—One is always glad to be enabled 
to spot the date of our vosuinians being enriched 
with a new and expressive word. Apparently, 
the word heading this notice was recently com- 
about the year 1812, for Miss Mitford used 
it on the 13th April that year, with an intimation 
that she had just learnt it from a certain Miss 
G—_. W. 
(The words are as old as the time of Robert de Brunné, 
alias Robert Mannyng, who flourished in the fourteenth 


“ Ne costom no seruise of bing pat he forgaf 


So again in the historical play, Lord Thomas Cromwell, 
1602, 4to :— 
“There’s legions now of beggars on the earth 
That their original did spring from kings ; 
And many monarchs now, whose fathers were 
The riff-raff of their age.”—Act i. Se. 1. 
The words are also to be found in Hackluyt and 
Foxe. 


Replies. 


“THERE WERE THREE LADIES PLAYING AT 
BALL.” 
S. vi. 53; vy. 171; 4S. iv. 396.) 

In Aytoun’s Ballads of Scotland a version of 
this ballad is given under the name of “ Fine 
Flowers i’ the Valley.” He says in the introduc- 
tion, this is the most popular of all the Scottish 
ballads, being commonly recited and sung even at 
the a day. Sometimes a different refrain is 
employed, as in the copy given by Mr. Jamieson 
under the name of “ The Cruel Brother,” which 
commences thus :— 

“ There was three ladies play’d at the ba’, 

With a heigh-ho! and a lily gay; 
There cam a knight and play’d o’er them a’, 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly.” 

It appears that a version of the same ballad is 
eg in some parts of England, were it is 

own as “The Three Knights.” In it also the 
refrain differs; the first stanza, according to Mr. 
Bell, running as follows :— 

“There did three knights come from the west, 

With the high and the lily, O! 
And these three knights courted one lady, 
As the rose was so sweetly blown.” . 

The ballad was first printed in Herd’s collection, 
though in rather an imperfect form. The sub- 
joined version is taken down from recitation :— 

“There were three sisters in a ha’, 

Fine flowers i’ the valley; 
There came three lords amang them a’, 
The red, green, and the yellow.” 

See Aytoun’s Ballads of Scotland, vol. i. p. 224, 
I should be glad to see a copy of W. M. T.’s ver- 
sion. C. W. Barktey. 


The following is a copy of the ballad, sung in 
Cheshire amongst the people in the last cen- 
tury: 
“ There were three ladies playing at ball, 
Gilliver, Gentle, and Rosemary : 
There came three Knights and looked over the wall, 
Sing, O the Red Rose and the White Lilly. 
“ The first young Knight he was clothed in Red, 
Gilliver, Gentle, and Rosemary : 
And he said, ‘ Gentle lady, with me will you wed ? 
Sing, O the Red Rose and the White Lilly. 
“ The second young Knight he was clothed in Blue, 
Gilliver, Gentle, and Rosemary : 
And he said, ‘ To my love I shall ever be true,’ 


bat noither he no hise suld chalange rif no raf.” 


Sing, O the Red and the White Lilly. 
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“ The third young Knight he was clothed in Green, 
Gilliver, Gentle, and Rosemary : 
And he said, ‘ Fairest maiden, will you be my queen ?’ 
Sing, O the Red Rose and the White Lilly. 


“ The Lady thus spoke to the Knight in Red, 
Gilliver, Gentle, and Rosemary : 
* With you, Sir Knight, I never can wed.’ 
Sing, O the Red Rose and the White Lilly. 
“ The Lady then spoke to the Knight in Blue, 
Gilliver, Gentle, and Rosemary : 
And she said, ‘ Little faith I can have in you.’ 
Sing, O the Red Rose and the White Lilly. 
“ The La dy then spoke to the Knight in Green, 
Gilliver, Gentle, and Rosemary : 
And she said, ‘ ’Tis at Court you must seek fora queen.” 
Sing, O the Red Rose and the White Lilly. 
“ The three young Knights then rode away, 
Gilliver, Gentle, and Rosemary : 
And the ladies they laughed, and went back to their 


lay — 
Singing. O the Red Rose and the White Lilly.” 


ARMORIAL BOOK-PLATES. 
(4™ S. iy. 409.) 


The question of the date of English book-plates 
has long since been raised in“ N. & Q.” In Aug. 
2, 1851, a book-plate of Sir Edward Dering is 
mentioned as being dated 1630. In Noy. 1, 1851, 
Mr. Kine, York Herald, stated that he possessed 
= book-plate. In the same number he 
said — 


“ An engraving of a blank shield with a helmet and 
lambrequins and a compartment for the motto, the whole 
surrounded by a border ornamented with flowers ; alto- 
— well engraved. The shield contains six quarter- 

gs very neatly sketched with pen and ink: and the 
helmet is surmounted by a crest also neatly sketched.” 

The name attached to this book-plate, if my 
memoranda are right, is “ Joseph Holand, 1585.’ 

I have not at hand the volume containing these 
notices, and am quoting from memoranda made on 
reading them. I do not therefore know whether 
Mr. Krve gives Pepys’s book-plate as one of the 
same kind as Holand’s, nor what was said to be 
the character of Sir Edward Dering’s. But I 
have never seen an English book-plate dated earlier 
than 1698. I have some of that year, and among 
the many which I have (undated) I see none 
which I believe to be older. One exists, and may 
be referred to easily, which I believe to be Eng- 
lish, and possibly earlier than 1698. It is in the 
Bodleian copy of the “Boke of St. Alban’s,” pasted 
on the last leaf of the “ Treatyse of Fysshynge 
with an — It shows six quarterings without 
tinctures, The first quarter is a fesse vair between 
two lions passant gardant, which, with tinctures, 
argent a fesse vair between two lions passant 
a aay sable, would be the coat of the Pem- 

rokeshire family of Voyle. It shows also a 
helmet, crest, and motto. The Bodleian “Boke 
of St. Alban’s” in which I saw this book-plate 


was bound in vellum, and had stamped on each 
cover outside a shield carrying or, three lions 
sant sable, armed and league gu es, which is the 
coat of Carew of Carew Castle, Pembrokeshire, 
I have once seen a duplicate of this book-plate in 
a private collection. 

should like to hear more about those blank 
shields prepared to receive arms. They went on 
contemporaneously with the true book-plates 
wholly engraved. I have one, not filled up, of 
Stefano Della Bella’s work, who was born To10 
and died 1664, 

But there is no doubt as to the earlier pre- 
valence of true book-plates on the Continent. I 
have one, “Joannes Praepositvs Sanctae Crvcis 
Augustae Anno Dni mopcvi.” It is exquisitely 
engraved. Another of a mitred abbot, 1672; 
another not dated, but, as it seems to me, of the 
early part of the last half of the sixteenth century, 
if not older, nine inches and seven-eighths high, 
seven inches and one-eighth wide, the whole 
surface of the block being engraved. The name 
is “ Hieronymus Céler.” 

I hope at last in a short time to put together a 
few notes on book-plates in “ N. & Q.” with the 
purpose of submitting what I have to say, after a 
good many years of collecting, to the judgment 
and correction of those who have been engaged in 
the same pursuits. a 4 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


I have a small volume by Thomas Beard, the 
Puritan minister at Huntingdon, schoolmaster to 
Oliver Cromwell, entitled — 

“Pedantivs. Comeedia, olim Cantabrig. acta in Coll, 
Trin. nunquam antehac Typis evulgata. Londini, Ex- 
cudebat W. S. Impensis Roberti Mylbourn in Coemeterio 
Paulino ad insigne Canis Leporarii. 1631.” 

This title is printed in a book-plate, time of 
Queen Elizabeth. At the top are the arms of 
England and France only, with the lion and griffin 
for supporters ; on each side a horn of abundance 
held [ two children; below them a crowned 
rose and crowned lily, then two cherubs with 
four wings; lower down two baskets of fruit, 
indicating plenty; they are supported by two 
caryatides, under which are E and R crowned. 
In the centre below is a large crown with a phoenix 
in flames, and underneath the year 1581. On the 
other leaf are two of the dramatis persone, Dro- 
modotus Philosophus and Pedantius Piedago- 
gus, with two pupils in long robes behind him, 
looking with a suspicious eye on the birch-rod 
which he holds in his hand. Pp. A. L. 


Book-plates are seldom dated. Many foreign 
ones exist, however, of persons who flourished in 
the sixteenth century. I have before me the 
book-plate of “ Sir Francis Fust of Hill Court, in 
the county of Gloucester, Baronet, created 21st of 
August, 1662, the 14th year of King Charles 2*. 
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It is a very fine engraving, and contains forty 
uarterings. There can, I conceive, be little doubt 

shat Sir Francis had it made when the baronetcy 

was conferred upon him. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor. 


I have collected with great trouble a very large 
number of armorial book-plates, but amongst 
them have not a single specimen antecedent to 
1700. My earliest are of “The Right Hon. 
Charles Lord Halifax, 1702”; “The Right Hon. 
John Earl of Roxburghe, Lord Ker, Ceesford, and 
Cavertoun, 1703”; and “Sir Fulwar Skipwith 
of Newbold Hall, in the county of Warwick, 
Baronet, 1704.” SOTHERAN. 

81, Derby Street, Hulme, Manchester. 


GUILD OF MASONS AT FAVERSHAM ABBEY. 
(4 8. iv. 310, 374, 460.) 

I wrote the letter which has made Mr. Bepo 
so angry. As it did not appear in the pages of 
“N, & Q.” I need not reply to it here. But as 
some historical questions are raised, I will make 
a few remarks upon them. 

According to Jacob (p. 24) the abbey owned, 
in the reign of Henry itr, thirty-two houses in 
Faversham, but of twenty-eight of these they 
were ignorant altogether.* In the succeeding 
reign another survey was made, when it was 
ascertained that the number of houses belonging 
to the abbey was forty (p. 27), ten of which seem 
to have been built between the abbey and the 
town (p. 29). 

It must be remembered that the Statute of 
Mortmain was enacted in the former reign, and 
that it prevented the abbey receiving any more 
lands and tenements except by license of the king. 
This statute seems to have been observed by the 
abbots of Faversham (Lewis, p. 34). 

In 1499 the total income of the abbey was 
225/. 10s, 2d. (Southouse, pp. 56, 59; Lewis, p. 
87). Of this amount, 207. iP 3d. arose from rent 
in the “town of Faversham ” (Southouse, p. 55). 
The question now arises, how many houses are 
represented by this amount? Southouse (pp. 59 
to 64) gives the nfames of “divers houses in the 
town,” and. the annual rent of each. The list 
comprises twenty-three houses, the rents of which 
vary from three pounds down to nothing. The 
total annual income from the twenty-three was 
11. 12s, 3d., averaging, say, ten shillings a house ; 
a would give forty as the number owned in 


I am quite aware that Jacob ( p. 29) says: 
“ Some few years before its dissolution it became 
possessed of the rents of 342 messuages,” but (be 
merciful, Mr. Beno) he gives no authority for the 


. is, p. 48, says this inquisition was taken in the 


Lewis, 
29th and 30th Edward I. 


statement; he wrote with an evident bias against 
| the abbey (. 31), and, as I judge, his own figures 
i 


are against him. There are two items (pp. 177, 
178) which bear on this question, and I must 
confess that I cannot see why they were divided. 
They run thus :— 

“It. Received for the ferme of 2 messuages at the tqwn- 
gate of Faversham, and for other messuages, mill, and 
tenements in the said town, belonging to the said prin- 
cipal manor, by estimacion, 26/. 17s. and aseam of barley. 

“It. Received for the yerely rent of tenements and mes- 

guages in the said town, 21/, 6s. 11}d. and 4 a quarter 
of barley.” 
The latter item is probably for the same houses as 
those which yielded 20/7. 0s. 3d. in 1499. If we 
put these two “items” together, and bear in mind 
the ascertained value of twenty-three houses, it 
seems to be too much to ask us to believe the 
rents of 342 houses yielded only 477. Between 
1499 and the dissolution, a period of forty years, 
the annual income of the abbey had increased by 
only 311, 2s. 4d. (Lewis, p. 39), notwithstanding 
the additions to the property during the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Mr. Beno seems to imply that there are no 
wooden houses in Faversham. He is no “ stranger” 
here, so surely he must mean none but wooden 
houses. He is singularly unfortunate in the two 
to which he directs my attention; that on the 
east side of the gateway is wood and plaster, 
except a small portion of stonework which seems 
to have formed one side of the gateway; while 
the Globe is also wood and plaster in its upper 

art, the lower being brick, or faced with brick. 
3oth houses have the upper stories overhanging 
the lower ones, a feature well known in old towns 
where wood building was in vogue. This com- 
munication is already too long, or I could have 
added other points. I will only say that I still 
plead ignorance of the history of Faversham ; 
those who know most aro most ready to confess 
how little they know. J. M. CowrEr. 


PORTRAIT OF BYRON. 
(4" S. iv. 251, 327, 425.) 

“ What taste and elegance and genius does, 

Still savours something greater than its place, 
However low or high.” 

That “pink of fashion,” the accomplished and 
witty Count Alfred d'Orsay, was ever striving 
like another “Admirable Crichton” to excel in 
everything he undertook. He was clever with 
the pen, pencil, and brush ; likewise as a sculptor, 
a good swordsman, an admirable fencer, a very 
elegant rider, skater, swimmer, dancer. I never 
saw any one bow more gracefully. Count d’Orsay 
was very expert at taking likenesses; and, inde- 
pendently of the more important portraits by him 
which have been engraved—such as Queen Vic- 
toria’s (on horseback), the Duke of Wellington’s, 
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and Lord Byron’s (Mr. W. M. Rosserrr saw at 
Captain Trelawny’s) — D’Orsay made a series of 
profiles which he himself drew upon stone, many 
of which could fora long time be seen at Mr. 
Mitchell's in New Bond Street. That of Lord 
Byron I perfectly recollect having seen, either at 
Count d’Orsay’s or at a mutual friend of ours, 
who had several; amongst others Lord George 
Bentinck, and that other distinguished foreigner 
Count Matusewitch. 

D’Orsay was in Italy with Lord and Lady Bles- 
sington. It was there he knew Lord Byron,+ 
who, in his conversations with her ladyship, spoke 
very favourably of the Diary, or “Impressions de 
Voyage,” written by the young Frenchman, “ Le 
Compte Alfred,” aan he called “Un Cupidon 
déchainé.” As regards the dress both of men 
and women of high-life in those days, in Captain 
Gronow’s amusing Reminiscences (the first volume 
especially) are a few engravings, evidently from 
drawings made at the time, which give one a very 
good idea of what people looked like some forty 
to fifty years ago. The Duchess of Richmond 
and Lady Jersey, the Earl of Fife, Lord Hertford, 
Hughes Ball Hughes (“ the Golden Ball”), Count 
@’Orsay, &c. It is difficult now-a-days to fancy 
to one’s self the aristocratic head of Lord Castle- 
reagh (the first Marquis of Londonderry), of whom 
Chantrey has made a bust worthy of ancient 
Greece, and Lawrence such a noble portrait, 
in a peer’s state robes (for the coronation of 
George IV.),—one can hardly, I say, imagine a 
Prime Minister of the crown as there described, 
with a fashionable blue coat and gilt buttons, 
fancy waistcoat, and full trowsers @ la Cosaque; 
but such is the tyranny of fashion, that — 

“ New customs, 
Though they be ever so ridiculous, 
Yea, let them be unmanly, still are follow’d.” 
And so it seems to have been with the noble 
poet too. A. L. 


I presume it is almost needless for me to sug- 
gest that the “ Lady B.,” inquired about at p. 388 
is no other than the “Lady Burghersh” men- 
tioned on the former page. Vv. P. 


Hector, Duxe or (4"* S. iv. 410.) 
Hector, Duke of Monteleone was the head of the 
great Neapolitan house of Pignatelli, and in an 
genealogical work on the nobility of the Two Sici- 
lies J. L. F. will find what he wants. I think 
Count Spaur’s work, to be procured at Quaritch’s 
in Piccadilly, includes that family. C. G. H. 


Bentuam’s or Enetanpism” 
iy. 451, 488.) —I am perfectly astounded by the 
ignorance—if that is the right unh—iiaiaped 
or affected by Sir John Bowring about Bentham’s 
Church of Englandism and its Catechism. If Sir 
John Bowring had ever seen that book he must 


have known that it was not “ published anony- 
mously.” If he never saw the book, he ought 
not to write about it. I transcribe the title-page 
of a copy which has long been in my possession, 
Not Paul, but Jesus, I know nothing about. 


“Church of Englandism and its Catechism examined ; 
preceded by Strictures on her Exclusionary System, as 
pursued in the National Society’s Schools: interspersed 
with general Views of the English and Scottish Esta- 
blished and Non-Established Churches; and concluding 
with Remedies proposed for Abuses indicated ; and an 
Examination of the Parliamentary System of Church 
Reform lately pursued, and still pursuing; including the 
proposed New Churches. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 
Bencher of Linccln’s Inn, and late of Queen’s Coll 
Oxford, M.A. London: Printed 1817; published, 1818, 
by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. Price 20s.” 

W. 

Bett Inscriptions, Etc. S. iv. 478).— 
At a committee meeting of the Ecclesiological 
Society in December, 1863, Messrs. Mears, of 
Whitechapel, exhibited a volume containing a 
collection of fac-similes of inscriptions, &c., on 
many of the ancient bells that had been sent to 
them from time to time for recasting. And the 
work is, of course, still in the possession of that 
well-known firm. Perhaps a few’ of the more 
remarkable inscriptions may some day be pub- 
lished by the writer of this note. 

Tuomas WALESBY 

Golden Square. 


Botton Asser: Tue Does (4" S. iv. 388.)— 
As an answer to the query of the Rev. Joun 
Pickxrorp, M.A., I beg to give the following 
extract from the Stories of the Craven Dales, by 
Stephen Jackson, Esq. Skipton (Tasker & Son), 
1846 

“ Popular tradition says, that the dogs represent the 
two greyhounds of the “ Boy of Egremond.” The dogs, I 
may remark en passant, are not greyhounds, but old Eng- 
lish mastiffs or bloodhounds ; and if Prior Moone did not 
intend them for mere ornaments, he may have adopted 
them as being emblematic of watchfulness, fidelity, and 
gratitude ; or, as it was the custom to relieve the sick and 
lame at the great gates of a convent, the dogs may » 
sent those in the parable of Lazarus and Dives. My 
belief is that the maiden name of the founder furnishes 8 
satisfactory clue to the enigma. Meschines, or more pro- 

rly Mezchienez, signifies my dogs. It is stated in an old 

rench heraldical work, that a Norman family called 
‘De Meschines’ bore for arms a dog: the bearing being 
a play upon the name, which perhaps originated from the 
first of the family having been a huntsman, Such armo- 
rial bearings are by no means uncommon, and are called 
canting arms. After what | have stated, it will require 
very little logic to explain the Bolton dogs, which are 
neither more nor less than the family arms of the founder 
of the abbey, and therefore are most appropriately placed 
over the principal entrance.” 3.3 


Iona S. iv. 325.) —If this word signify 
“dove,” may not the name of St. Columba (80 
connected with Iona) have been a conventual 
assumption, and suggested by the Hebrew signi- 
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fication of Iona? I know nothing of Hebrew, but 
W. B. C.’s note ut supra suggests such an idea. 
The original church or cell was probably dedicated 
to the Holy Ghost=the Holy Dove. 8. 8. 


Fatner Jonn Gerarp, 8. J. iv. 389.) — 
I may state that the work of Bartoli in which 
he uses Father Gerard’s account of the powder- 
lot is his Znghilterra, This work forms part of his 
storia della Compagnia di Giest, which he never 
completed. The larger work was divided according 
to the four quarters of the world. Under Asia he 
published two parts, Jndia and Japan ; under Europe 
also two parts, Italy and England. This is all he 
ublished of his Zstoria, as faras I know. In the 
TS aghilterra he made free use of another MS. of 
Father Gerard’s, written by command of his supe- 
riors, in which he relates at some length his mis- 
sionary life in England during the persecutions of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Extracts from this latter MS. 
have been twice printed—first by Dr. Oliver in 
an old magazine, long defunct, called The Catholic 
Spectator, and again last year in the Month. These 
latter extracts were advertised as about to be 
published in a separate form, but they have not 
t appeared. Father Gerard’s MS. on the plot 
is in English, from his own hand. Now that 
Mr. Drxon has given fresh currency to all the 
old calumnies about the participation of Jesuits 
in the plot, there is perhaps a chance of Father 
Gerard’s narrative being given to the public. 


Pewrer S. iv. 363.)—I believe that 
formerly the Pewterers’ Company exercised the 
right of testing the quality of pewter goods, much 
as nowadays the Goldsmiths’ Company assay ma- 
nufactures in the precious metals. Every pewterer 
had to register his trade-mark with the company. 
These marks were stamped on plates called “touch 
plates,” four or five of which still exist, each con- 
taining some four hundred to five hundred marks. 
A few months ago, desiring to gain some acquaint- 
ance with the subject, I was courteously permitted 
by the Pewterers’ Company to inspect these 
— The marks are not sufficiently well de- 

ed to admit of rubbings being taken, and their 
number is so great that I have not leisure enough 
to sketch them. Satisfactory impressions might, 
however, be made in gutta percha. I cannot but 
think that a qualified person, with time at dis- 
posal, might publish a collection of these pew- 
terers’ marks—after the fashion of Mr. Chaffers’s 
Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain— 
which would not only be instructive and interest- 
ing, but also remunerative. 

As for the best method of cleaning old pewter 
when very much incrusted with dirt, my expe- 
nience leads me to believe that washing in sida 
and water suffices, Any stronger treatment might 
be damaging. J. W. Barry, 


“NEQUE LUX, NEQUE CRUX, NISI SOLUM 
‘ cLINKE’” (4S, iv. 390.)—Mr. Arber is right in 
the word clinke. Bishop Parker writes to Fox 
of the burial of the Duchess of Norfolk : — 

“ All things were done honourably, sine crux, sive lux, 
et non sine tinkling—there was neither torch, neither 
taper, candle, nor any light else besides the light of the 
sun; ringing there was enough,” 

See also some curious entries in my History of 
Parish Registers, p. 133. Joun 8S, Bury. 

The Groye, Henley. 

Havutsoy (4" §. iv. 313.)—The wind instru- 
ments used in an orchestra are by musicians 
commonly called “the wind” when spoken of 
collectively, and “the wood” and “the brass” 
when mentioned according to their classes. The 
hautboy, hautbois, oboe, or hoboe (as it is severally 
called in English, French, Italian, and German), 
was formerly the highest—i. e. the acutest sound- 
ing—wooden wind instrument employed for or- 
chestral purposes, and hence I conceive it obtained 
its French name of haut bois (or “ high wood #) 
of which our English name hautboy is a palpable 
imitation. When the tenacity with which the 
terms in use amongst members of all arts and 
professions are clung to, and the little alteration 
made in them by time are considered, I think we 
may reasonably infer the antiquity of the term 
employed by musicians in designating the wooden 
wind instruments of an orchestra; and I there- 
fore hope this attempted explanation will not be 
deemed too conjectural. W. H. Husk. 


Bee Surerstitions S. iv. 23, 225, 285.) 
This superstition is common in many parts of 
England ; I have known it myself in Notts. I 
knew an old lady in Derbyshire who, whenever a 
death occurred in her family, went formally to 
her bees to “ bid them to the funeral,” and in this 
part of Yorkshire I have seen hives put in mourn- 
ing. There is another common superstition, that 
the keeping of bees is more successful when two 
persons are in partnership; but that if one partner 
dies, all the prosperity is over, and the bees die 
shortly. 

Craven. 

Vanpvatisu S, iii. 393.)\—In Mr. GroreE 
Lxorp’s account of the destruction of the Rock- 
ingstone, near Meltham, there are several errors 
which I feel anxious to rectify. The stone was 
destroyed not on Sunday morning, as stated by 
Mr. Liorp, but on Whitmonday morning; and 
that was done, not “about five years or so ago,” 
but upwards of forty years ago, namely, in 1827 
or 1828. That act of vandalism is narrated in the 
—— History of Meltham as fol- 

ows: — 

“ Some half a dozen masons planned and executed the 
work of destruction for a frolic. They first endeavoured 
to accomplish it by blasting with gunpowder, and on th 
failure of this, they fetched tools from Deer Hill [abor’ 
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mile distant, where there is a ano with which 
they drilled a hole, and then wedged it, when the stone 
fell with a tremendous crash, hardly allowing the man on 
its summit, who was driving in the wedge, to escape 
without injury.”—P. 4. 

On Thursday afternoon, Aug. 18, 1864, Mr. 
Lxoyp himself, accompanied by four other arche- 
ologists, visited the spot where the stone stood 
and inspected the ruins, when the foregoing par- 
ticulars were related by a gamekeeper who acted 
as their guide. C.8 


Miverat Serine at Dutwicn (4 8. iv. 233, 
284, 347.)—The doubt of Nurrr DrvonieEnsis, 
as to the existence of a “Green Man” and a 
medicinal spring at Dulwich, may perhaps be 
removed by the perusal of the following notes. 

Lysons, in his Environs of London (2nd edit. 
1811, i. 65), speaking of Dulwich, says: — 

“In the year 1739 a mineral water was discovered in 
digging a well at the ‘Green Man,’ in this hamlet, then a 
place of much resort for parties of pleasure from London, 
now a private house, and some time since the summer 
residence of the late Lord Thurlow. A particular account 
of the discovery was sent to the Royal Society * by John 
Martyn, F.R.S., Professor of Botany at Cambridge.” 


He adds that the water is “of a cathartic 
_ y, much resembling the water of Sydenham 

ells, on the Kentish side of the hill.” And 
afterwards, in noticing Sydenham (i. 571) he 
says: — 

“ This place is celebrated for its mineral springs, dis- 
covered in 1640 upon Sydenham or Westwood Common. 
. « » . They have been usually, though improperly, called 
Lewisham or Dulwich Wells. A mineral spring has been 
since discovered at Dulwich, in 1739.” 


Dulwich Wells, the “Green Man,” and Syden- 
ham Wells, are all marked on a large map of 
“The Country Twenty-five Miles round London” 
(8rd edit. 1802) in my possession. The former 
two are placed a little to the south-eastward of 
Dulwich College; whilst Sydenham Wells are 
placed still further southward on Westwood Com- 
mon, and, as Lysons states, on the Kentish side of 
the hill. Lord Thurlow’s name does not appear 
on the map as residing in the neighbourhood; 
but as he is described, in the eighth edition of the 
Ambulator, 1796 (a different one from that from 
which J. A. G. quotes), as having then for some 
time occupied the house formerly the “Green 
Man,” it is evident the map represents the country 
as it appeared at an earlier period than the date 
of publication. W. H. 


Dr. Rutty, as quoted by Dr. Munro ( Treatise on 
Mineral Waters, 1770), mentions the wells of 
Dulwich, Sydenham, and Streatham separately. 
Gideon Harvey (1685) talks of the purgative 
waters of Dulledge. J. MacpHErson. 


* Philosophical Transactions, xii, 835. 


Carriage (4 §, iv. 387.)—Hic er 
will find that he has been anticipated in his re- 
marks on this word by Trench, first in English 
Past and Present, and again in his Select Glossary, 
In the latter of these works Trench refers to Acts 
xxi. 15, which he had previously quoted in the 
former, viz. ‘“‘ We took up our carriages and went 
up to Jerusalem”; and then he quotes three other 
passages, one of which is that cited by your cor- 
respondent. The other two I add as likely to be 
interesting to such readers of “ N. & Q.” as may 
not have ready reference to the work in ques- 
tion: — 

“ Spartacus charged his eae) lieutenants that 
led the army, gave them battle, overthrew them, and 
took all their carriage | Thy tmocxevhy &xacay }.”—North, 
Plutarch’s Lives, p. 470. 

“ An index is a necessary implement, and no impedi- 
ment of a book, except in the same sense in which the 
carriages of an army are termed impedimenta.”—Fuller, 


Worthies of England, “ Norfolk.” 
W. B.C, 


Dertvation or Guen (4 S. iv. 362.)—Q. B.C. 
desires an explanation of the vocable glen from a 
Teutonic point of view. I am not aware that the 
word is to be found in any of the Gotho-Teutonic 
languages, except the Anglo-Saxon (glen, glene, a 
glen, valley—Bosworth). Neither do I think it 
occurs in any geographical name on the Continent. 
There is Glenstrup in Denmark; but that name 
would probably translate Glen’s torp or village, 
from the name of the owner—glen, for a vale, not 
being found in the Danish. The word glen can 
have none other than a Celtic origin. It comes 
from the Ancient British glynn (Welsh glyn, Cor- 
nish id., Gaelic gleanne, glinne, Irish gleann), 
primarily a deep vale through which a river 
flows; probably from the Celtic lyn, lin, len, lan, 
lon, lun = water. Owen Pughe renders /ljn, that 
which proceeds, that is in motion, or that flows. 

R. 8. CHarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Tur Worp “Destre” (4% S. iv. 293.)—Is 
there not yet a different sense given to the word? 
When, for instance, you say to a child, or to 
subordinate, “I desire you will leave off and be 
quiet” ; “I desire you will do such or such 8 
thing ” — does it not imply an order, as “ I insist 
on your doing so and so,” not merely J oy 4 . 


Tue Kuarpive (4 S. iv. 275) was a title con- 
ferred some months ago on the Viceroy of Egypt 
by the Sultan, and gives him the same rank and 

rivileges as are enjoyed by the Prince of Wal- 
achia and Moldavia. It does not in any way 
absolve him from his duties to the Sublime Porte 
as his suzerain. The title of Viceroy or Vali is 
that of Governor-General of a province acting 
under the direct orders of the Porte, while the 
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ition of Khidive conveys a considerable d 
of autonomy. M. D. 

Kustendjie. 

Councit oF iii. 529; iv. 
184.)—The following extract from a letter of one 
of the best of our modern Irish scholars and 
archwologists, the author of Irish Names of Places, 
would show that the locality of this council is as 
shadowy and mysterious as Moore’s “ Hy Brea- 
sail.” The Rev. M. Nowlan, P. P. of Mountrath, 
also informs me that there is no tradition in that 
neighbourhood regarding Rathbreasil. The name 
is not even known, although he thinks Lanigan 
mentions it in connection with St. Aengus, one of 
the abbots of Clonenagh. H. H. 

“I fear your search after Rathbreasail is not likely to 
be successful till we can tarn up more authorities than 
have hitherto seen the light. The second part, Breasail, 
is a man’s name very usual among the old Irish, and, 
indeed amongst the modern too. Rath Breasail, Brea- 
sal’s or Brasil’s Fort. Even if it were Mountrath (and it 
may be), I should not expect the tradition to be preserved 
there ; for the local traditions have toa great extent died 
out in that locality. 

“Clan Breasil, which gives a title to Lord Roden and 
a name to a street in Dublin, was an ancient territory on 
the south shore of Lough Neagh, but this has nothing to 
do with Rathbreasil, Our best topographers have tried 
to discover the spot where this synod was held, and all 
have failed so far. P. W. Jd.” 

Seat or Hawise, Lapy or Cyrveriioc (4% 
8. iv. 234, 342.)—Hawise, wife of Griffin ap Wen- 
wynwyn, held in the name of dower the manor 
of Botinton (Buttington), where she had a capital 
messuage (Montgomeryshire Collections, i. 49, 168). 
In the east window of Buttington church there is, 
amongst some fragments of stained glass, the fol- 
lowing shield of arms :—Quarterly, 1 and 4, quar- 
terly 1 and 4 or., two lions passant az., 2 and 3 ar. 
a cross (?) az.; 2 and 3, quarterly 1 and 4 or, a 
lion ramp. gu. 2and3... asaltire.... 

It will be observed that some of the quarterings 
contain the same charges as those in the shields 
in the seal of Hawise the wife of Griffin ap Wen- 
wynwyn, viz. 2 lions pass. (but the tinctures are 
different to those in the shield of the Le Stranges), 
and a lion ramp., which doubtless is the armorial 
ensign of the Princes of Powis. A saltire engr. 
was born by the Tiptopts. I should be glad to 
learn whose arms this shield represents. 

There are two farmhouses in this parish, nearly 
adjoining, and each called Buttington Hall. They 
at one time formed part of one large building. 
Tn Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales (ed. 
1786), vii. 62, among the antiquities in Mont- 
gomeryshire worthy of notice, is mentioned “ But- 
tington Castle,” but nothing further is said about 
it. It was probably Buttington Hall. Is it called 
@ castle anywhere else ? M.C. J. 

20, Abercromby Square, Liverpool. 

(4% S. iv. 400.)—Edzell’s John 
was the old name of a landed estate in Forfar- 


shire, now called Langly Park. It is situated 
about two miles west of the town of Montrose, 
The lands of Edzell’s John were purchased in the 
beginning of the century by James Cruiksh 
Esq., & West India planter (one of the sons 
Cruikshank of Gorton, Inverness-shire), who sup- 
pressed its former name, and substituted that of 
the West India estate of his brother John. The 
latter, “‘in his last will and testament ” executed 
in 1810, is described “of Langly Park, Saint 
Vincent, Esquire.” The popular edition of these 
names is Aigilsjon, Aigil, dingy. The patronymic 
of the clan Mackenzie (a name not by any means 
limited to the Gaelic-speaking population) in cer- 


tain districts of Scotland is called Macaingy, the 


vulgar pronunciation of another Scotch surname 
(Menzies), of like construction, being Maing-is 
and Meeng-is. Edzell and Enzie appear to be 
corrupt forms of these words In a directory of 
land estates and villages relating to North Britain, 
the name Engioholm, Dumfries—at one place so 
called—at another is set down Enzieholm. igi 
is a Norse proper name, from which Ferguson 
derives the Cumberland local name Eaglesfield, 
from which, too, doubtless Eaglestield, Dumfries, 
and Eaglesham, Lanark. The Enzie or Aingy, 
a low lying district of Banflshire, is apparen y 
identical with the old Danish name Lug, u 

even yet in Denmark, according to a correspon- 
dent of “N. & Q.,” to designate level marshy 
pasture “lands adjoining rivers.” From this word 
the same writer, with much probability as I think, 
derives the name England, rather than from the 
Angles, an inconsiderable people from the pro- 
vince of Anglen, in Holstein. Treen this too it is 
not impossible to conceive we have the name of 
the district in Scotland called Angus, in the ver- 
nacular Adng-us, cognate possibly with the Pictish 
name Ungus or Hungus. In Orkney and the Shet- 
land Isles we meet with such names as Angus 
Magnuson, and Magnus Anguson. The prefix 
Mac can be satisfactorily traced to the Gothic. 

J. CRurksuank Roger, 

Middle Temple. 

Neotogism (4" S, iv. 408.) — Mr. TREPOLPEN 
quotes au instance of the use of the word “ bore” 
in its special signification, in a re-edition, dated 
1821, of a book by Charles Butler. I presume 
there are many earlier instances. One is to be 
found in Shelley’s Swellfoot the Tyrant, written in 
1819. In this satirical drama the British public 
figures as a chorus of swine. The boars meet in 
full assembly in “the public sty,” and Iona Tau- 
rina (Queen Caroline) addresses them with the 
words — 

“ Yet know, great Boars, 
(For such whoever lives among you finds you, 
And so do I), the innocent are proud.” 
Here the pun between “boars” and “ bores” is 
unmistakable, 
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What is the derivation of this term “ bore ” ? 
No doubt etymologists will have had somethin 
to say about it already, a good deal more than 
am aware of. In lately reading Topsell’s History 
of Beasts (a work dating, if I remember right, 
about 1610), I was struck with a passage which 
says that the sows at certain seasons are wont to 
follow pertinaciously after the boars, teasing and 
stimulating them, and that this procedure is tech- 
nically termed “boaring.” We thus find “ boar- 
ing” (or “ boring”) in a sense closely analogous 
to “ worrying, pestering,” whence the transition 
to “bore,” a person who worries or pesters, would 
be easy. Can your better-informed correspond- 
ents tell me whether there is anything in this 
beyond a mere casual affinity P 

W. M. Rossertz. 

56, Euston Square, N.W. 

Music S, iv. 450.) — There is a 
similar story of St. Godric the hermit of Finchall, 
told in a very touching way in the Libellus de 
Vita et Miraculis S, Godrici (Surtees Soc. vol. xx.). 
In this case, however, it was the Blessed Virgin 
who taught the saint. When he had learned the 
melody (which is given in the old notation) he 
sang it to these words :— 

“ Seinte Marie Virgine Moder Jesus Cristes Nazarene 
onfong schild help thine Godrich onfon 

bring hegliche with the ine godes rich.’ 

J.T, F. 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. 

Gyyve (4" 8, iv. 409.) — E. M. B. will find a 

digree of the Macarthys of Gleann-a-Chroim 

or the Vale of Crom) in the Life and Letters of 
lorence MacCarthy Reagh, MacCarthy Mor, 
lately published by Daniel MacCarthy (Glus) of 
Gleann-a-Chroim. He may also consult with ad- 
vantage Laine’s Généalogie de MacCarthy and 
Irish Family History by the late Richard F. Cron- 
nelly (1864). If he should require further infor- 
mation, I shall be happy to reply to « private 
letter. oHN MacLean. 

Hammersmith. 

Hus (4" S. iv. 410.) —Hub or hod is a provin- 
cial name for anything “knobby” or projecting, a 
boss. Hence hub, the nave of a wheel, a mark to 
be thrown at in quoits, the hilt or pommel of a 
weapon; Aobnails, nails that project. In the 
secondary sense, since that which projects also 
obstructs, we have hub, an obstruction of any- 
thing ; Aobbdie, to obstruct a horse’s feet to prevent 
him from straying, also to walk lamely ; Sy 
rough stones; Aobbly, rough, uneven. Cf. A.-S. 

a@, stud or brooch. Evidently related to 

- cop, A.-S. copp, a rounded top; whence also 
cobbles as an equivalent to hobbies in the sense of 
rough stones; Gael. copan, the boss of a shield. 
A cup is the same thing, but reversed in positio 
being hollowed out; yet it presents a rounde 
appearance to any one viewing it from a slight 


distance. See Aub in Halliwell and — and cup 
in Wedgwood. Watter W. Sxeaz, 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

See Zincke’s Last Winter in the States, p. 279 :— 

“The hub in America is the nave or centre-piece of the 
wheel, from which the spokes radiate, and on which the 
wheel turns. . . . assachusetts has been the whee) 
within New England, and Boston the wheel within Mas- 
sachusetts. Boston is therefore often called ‘the hub of 
the world,’ since it has been ‘the source and fountain of 
the ideas that have reared and made America.’” 

Juxta TuRRIM, 


Your correspondent G. R. D. inserts a query as 
to the origin of the word Aub, and also of the 
proverb. When arriving at the city of Boston, in 
the United States, last spring, a fellow-traveller 
told me with great pride that he was an inhabi- 
tant of the place, and that “ it was the hub of the 
universe—you bet.” This I afterwards found to 
be a term for axle or centre, and is still very 
much’ used in that sense in the United 


The word Aub seems to me clearly a corruption 
and abbreviation of the word umbilicus, 
Cuar es 


(4 iv. 215, 421.)—If Walker 
had looked a little more carefully he would have 
found this word under his nose. I have before 
me— 

“ A Supplement to Johnson’s English Dictionary : of 
which the Palpable Errors are attempted to be rectified, 
and its material Omissions supplied.” By George Mason, 
London, 4to, 1801. 

Here the word in question is defined as “ cere- 
monial,” and a reference given from Chester- 
field :— 

“ Without hesitation kiss the slipper, or whatever else 
the etiquette of that court requires.” 

See also the Dictionnaire comique, etc., of La 
Roux, sub voc. Bares. 

Birmingham. 

Sunprats S. iv. 76, 142.)—I beg to add 
the following inscriptions on sundials for MR. 
Grosart's information. At Lesnevin, Brittany — 

“ Me lumen, vos umbra, regit.” 
At Cormayeur— 

“ Afflictis lentz, celeres gaudentibus, hore.” 
At All Souls’ College, Oxford — 
“ Pereunt et imputantur.” 
On an ancient watch in the Philos. Museum, 
York— 
“ Vigila, nescis qua hora.” 

On a new church at Charlton Kings— 

“ Our days on the earth are as a shadow, and there is 
none abiding.” 


Ixriatep Box iv. 335, 423.)—Return- 
ing home after a month’s absence I saw and in- 


Deo Duce. 
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tended giving the correct reply to the query on | communication as to broided? He appears to be 


this expression of Dryden, when a new number | under the impression that I said broided was equi- 


came, and I found myself substantially anticipated 
by J. H. T. Oaxkrer. I would add, however, 
that Dryden follows the usage of the Latin poets, 


pipe or flute (tibia) made of the wood of the box- 
tree. (See Virgil, 4n. ix. 619; Ovid, Metamorph. 
ivy. 30, xii. 158, xiv. 537; Propertius, iv. 8, 42; 
Statius, Theb. ii. 77, vii. 71; Claudian, In Eu- 
trop. ii. 286; De Raptu Proserp. ii. 268. 
Jonn Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 


Hanerne orn Marryine S, iv. 294, 417.)— 
I have heard a different version and interpreta- 
tion of the Manx law to that stated by Mr. J. M. 
JeFrcoTt—viz. that the woman under the circum- 
stances alluded to had the choice of the ring, the 
knife, or the halter. The ring in order that the 
base deceiver might have the chance of making 
the amende honorable by marrying her, ¢. e. of 
course if he were either a bachelor or a widower; 
but if either he would not or could not in conse- 
quence of being a married man, then she might 
choose either the knife to punish the scoundrel by 
castration, and so prevent him ever doing the like 
again, or the halter to hang him. 

Query, Was ever any one under the degree of 
nobility decapitated even in the Isle of Man ? 

James BRIERLEY, CLERK. 


“ tne Cat” S, iv. 167, 422.)— 
I beg to offer another meaning to the above 
phrase, which is of every-day occurrence among 
the diggers and labouring classes in Australia and 
New Zealand. It signifies with them oe ye 
as, for example, two friends having imbibed too 
freely of liquor on the previous night, in the 
morning one who has spent more than he con- 
siders was desirable begins to repent, expressing 
his regret at having been so foolish, This is 
termed “ whipping the cat.” J. H. 


There is a very common saying—viz. “That 
there is not room to whip a cat in it,” by which 
I understand that if you attempt to whip a cat in 
asmall room it will most assuredly turn in self- 
defence and spring at you. 

JamEs BRIERLEY, CLERK. 


Sreer iv. 336.)—In the Nouveau Voca- 
bulaire francais, par M. de Wailly, a steve (from 
the Greek stereos solide) is defined “dans le 
nouveau systéme, unité des mesure: de bois de 
chauffage ; il est égal au métre cube.” And from 
Hall's Second French Course I learn that the métre 
cube contains 35°31568 cubic feet. 

F.C. 
Lymington. 

Brorperep (4" S. iv. 421.)—Will you kindly 

allow me a few words in reply to W. P. P.’s 


| valent to “embroidered " of the present day. This 
int yy’ deny, as I have shown from the first, 
| that the 

who employ the word “box” (burus) for the | 


reek original of both 1 Tim. ii. 9 and 
1 Pet. iii. 3 is from the same root, which signifies 
to plait or weave. 

n my assertion that broidered, not broided, was 
é¢he word used in the original copy of the A. V., 
perhaps I should not have been so decided ; but, 
on the other hand, nothing that has yet been said 
on the subject makes the contrary certain. The 
most that has so far been found in its favour is 
by E. V., who states that broided appears in an 
edition of 1611, but he does not say if it is an 
edition of the present A. V., and all the following 
authorities he quotes, including the one as early 
as 1638, have broidred. 

To my statement, that broided and broidred were 
probably exchangeable terms, I still adhere, as, 
in addition to what I brought forward in my 
last, everything said both by W. P. P. and E. V. 
tends to confirm it; for it seems a most marvel- 
lous thing that a mistake should be made, cor- 
rected, again made, again corrected, and another 
word (brayded) being even sometimes substituted 
for it, not only in England but also om the Conti- 
nent, both in 1 Tim. ii. 9 and 1 Pet. iii. 3, as will 
be evident to any one who will read W. P. P. 
and E. V.’s communications (which I would quote 
were it not for occupying space); and this can 
only be explained by supposing broided, broidred, 
and brayded were synonymous terms. Perhaps 
some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” who are Anglo- 
Saxon scholars or well versed in such subjects, 
which I am not myself, will be so good as to 
refer to any authorities they may possess to settle 
this question. De Moravia. 

Hastings. 


Prant Names (4 §S, iv. 410.) —Mr. Britren 
will find a description of Centaurea scabiosa, harsh- 
weed, in “A Volume of Letters from Dr. Ber- 
kenhout to his Son at the University. Cambridge: 
Printed by J. Archdeacon, Printer to the Univer- 
sity, for T. Cadell, London, mpccxe.” 8vo. It is 


| styled “ Centaurea scabiosa, great knapweed or 


matfellon.” (See pp. 288 and 311.) 
J. BEAte. 


MisecNancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers. An Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded 
by a View of Emblem Literature down to A.v. 1616, 
By Henry Green, M.A, With numerous Illustrative 
Devices from the original Authors. (Triibner.) 


The works of the Emblem Writers furnish a very 
peculiar and interesting chapter in the history of litera- 
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ture; and one which has never, we believe, been treated 
with the fulness and knowledge of the subject here dis- 
played by Mr. Green. Shak ’s obligations to them 
again, though frequently mentioned and referred to, have 
certainly never been followed out and illustrated as in 
the work before us. It is greatly to the credit of the 
editor, and proves him to be imbued with the true spirit 
of a scholar, that having commenced the book as the 
result of his own independent study of Shakespeare and 
the Emblematists, he no sooner discovered that he had 
been anticipated in his inquiries, than he does full justice 
to the merits of his predecessors, “From the writings 
of the profoundly learned Francis Douce,” says Mr. Green, | 
“whose name ought never to be uttered without deep 
respect for his rare scholarship and generous regard to 
its interests, I first became aware that Shakespeare’s 
direct quotation of emblem mottos, and direct description 
of emblem devices, had in some degree been already 
ted out to the attention of the literary public.” 
at the curious vein of information referred to had 
been but slightly worked, and far from exhausted, 
however, Mr. Green's handsome volume will readily 
satisfy each of the several classes whom it is specially | 
calculated to interest. In the first place the earlier por- 
tion of the book, with the aid of the indices, supplies to | 
bibliographers and lovers of old literature an amount of | 
information respecting books of emblems antecedent to | 
1616 not to be elsewhere obtained but at a cost of much 
time, labour, and money. In the second place, it opens 
up to students of Shakespeare a wider and fuller view 
of the master’s reading and attainments in emblem 
literature. To what an extent these reached can 
only be understood by a careful examination of Mr. 
Green’s profusely illustrated volume. These illustra- 
tions form no essential feature in the book, as the reader 
will readily perceive when he learns that it contains 
about two hundred examples of emblematic devices 
and designs, exhibiting so full a representation of the | 
various styles of the original works as, in the absence of 
such originals, may well serve to show their chief attrac- 
tions. The subject will, no doubt, prove new to many 
students of literature, and as curious as it is novel; and 
they will share the satisfaction which we have received 
from Mr. Green’s interesting notices of the old emblema- | 
tists and his valuable illustrations of the writings of 
Shakespeare. 


The History of the Life of Albrecht Durer of Niirnberg. 
With a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and 
some Account of his Works, By Mrs. Charles Heaton. 
(Macmillan.) 


A good Life of Albert Durer, with some judicious 
notices of his chief works, has till recently been a desider- 
atum among English lovers of art. That want no longer 
exists. The ink with which we wrote our notice of Mr. 
W. B. Scott’s very satisfactory book on the subject is | 
scarcely dry; and lo, here is another and kindred book to 
which-we have to call the attention of our readers! This 
is from the pen of a lady who has obviously made the 
life, writings, and works, of the great Nuremberg master 
the subject of long-continued and loving study. It is 
fortunate, in one respect, that these two biographies have 
appeared as it were at the same moment. Had the 
earlier appeared a twelvemonth since, it is probable that 
the writer of a second Life would have found the book 
declined by every publisher; and the suppression of 
either would have been a great loss to the admirers of 
Durer. Traversing the same ground, and treating neces- 
sarily the same incidents and the same art-work, the 
books bear considerable resemblance to each other, but 
Mrs. Heaton’s is, of the two, more full and more com- 


plete. It is certainly the handsomer book; and more. 
over so rich in illustration that a very competent 
knowledge of Durer powers as an artist may be 
obtained by a careful study of the thirty-one admir- 
able copies of his works which Mrs. Heaton makes 
the subject of her criticism. Ten of these are repro- 
ductions by the autotype (carbon) process, printed in 
permanent tints by Messrs. Cundal Fleming, and are 
most wonderfully effective. The head of Pirkheimer is 
perfectly wonderful, and so again is the Knight, Death, 
and the Devil, familiar no doubt to many of our readers 
as the origin of La Motte Fouqué’s wonderful romance; 
so in short are they all. Were we compelled, therefore, 
to select one of the two books, we should assuredly make 
choice of Mrs. Heaton’s handsome and most interesting 
Life of the Great Master; but at the same time we 
would advise all who are in a position to do what is 
right—to buy both. 


Miss Killmansegg and her Precious > A Golden 
Legend, by Thomas Hood; with Sixty Illustrations by 
Thomas S. Seccombe, R.A. Engraved by F. Joubert. 
(Moxon.) 


Captain Seccombe has two qualifications for the task 
he has undertaken of furnishing appropriate illustra- 
tions to the Golden Legend of the Nineteenth Century: 
he has a skilful pencil, and a keen perception of 
humorous, and of what is often the very reverse of 
humorous, the satirical. This book is altogether got u 
in a yery original manner. It is engraved, not wt 
and its binding is at once novel in design and striking in 
effect, and shows that Mammon Worship is clearly the 
subject of the volume, Its chief attraction of course will 
be found in the many admirable illustrations of Hood’s 
remarkable satire, with which the imagination and graphic 
power of Captain Seccombe have enriched it. It is im- 
possible, in the space which we can devote to the volume 
before us, to attempt to analyse the various sketches which 
are scattered over its pages, 


“Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa.” 


Several of the more ambitious cail to mind, by the 
extent and variety of the groups represented in them, and 
the motley yet strongly-marked characters of the crowd, 
some of the best works of Richard Doyle. Nor have the 
gallant illustrator’s studies (for the R.A. appended to his 
name means not Royal Academician, but Royal Artillery) 
been confined only to varieties of humanity. He knows 
how to bring out the good points of a horse, and there is 
great power and mastery in the various scenes preceding, 
and in that which represents, the fearful incident which 
calls the “ precious Leg” into existence; while nothing 
was ever more effective that in what at first sight ap- 


— to be mere trifling sketches, the designs in which the 


howmen invite us to walk up and see what is to be 
seen, and the final sketch in which they take their de- 
parture. Altogether we may say of Captain Seccombe’s 
“ Miss Kilmansegg ” that it is one of the most effectively 
illustrated books which the season has produced. 


Sussex Archeological Collections, vol. xxi, Lewes, (8. P. 
Baron.)—This society still shows its vigour in its yearly 
volume, which has appeared notwithstanding “ the serious 
indisposition of its editor.” It discusses the parochial 
history of Mayfield, Burwash, and Hollington; the 
supposed monastery at Beddingham, the church of West- 
hampnett; the church and college of Malling; Lord- 
ington House, the residence of the father of Cardinal 
Pole, and by some the assumed place of his birth; and 
other matters of general as well as local interest. Death 
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has removed many writers of the society's papers ; others, 
however, fitly fill their places ; and the volume is illus- 
trated in a manner which would trespass largely on the 
funds did we not assume that several are presentations ; 
of this, however, there is no acknowledgement. 


Booxs Recetvep.— The Huguenots ; their Settlements, 
Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. By 
Samuel Smiles. Third Edition. (Murray.) It is satis- 
factory to find that the favourable opinion expressed by 
us of this interesting contribution to our history is con- 
firmed by the call for a third edition, 


Sister Rose ; or, Saint Bartholomew's Eve. By Emily 
Sarah Holt _—— is, in the unanimous opinion of a 
large party of young people to whom it was read, a most 
interesting story. 

Ovind: A Story of Country Life in Norway. By 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated from the Norwegian 
by Sivert and Elizabeth Hjerleid (Simpkin & Marshall), 
is a simple story of Norwegian country life, told in an 
unaffected natural manner which is very attractive. 


Tue Brrox Mystery.—The excitement which Mrs, 
Stowe’s inconsiderate powers stirred up has by no 
means subsided. We have received a fresh pamphlet on 
the subject, “ The True Story of Mrs. Stowe,” by Outis. 
A correspondent of the Madras Mail, under the signature 
of “(Edipus,” attributes the separation between Lord and 
Lady Byron to the fact, that Byron was really a “ devil 
incarnate” with rudimentary horns and tail and cloven 
feet, after the true Satanic type. This would be ludicrous 
if it were not sad. And lastly, there is announced another 
startling pamphlet, edited by a well-known man of let- 
ters, calculated we fear only to encourage still more the 
prurient curiosity of the public. 


Messrs. Harrer and Broruers, the American pub- 
lishers, have at their own expense engaged Hiram 
Powers, the sculptor, to erect a suitable monument over 
the grave of Richard Hildreth, the author of “The His- 
tory of the United States,” and several important works 
on political economy, as well as several romances—one of 
which “ The White Slave,” almost rivalled “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” in popularity. . Hildreth, who was the Ame- 
rican Consul at Trieste, is buried in the Protestant ceme- 
tery at Florence. 


Tue SLAvE Fixe Art Proressorsuir at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge was filled up on Tuesday, by the elec- 
tion of Sir Digby Wyatt. 

Messrs. Hurst and BiackeTr announce that the 
widowed young Marchioness of Hastings is about to give 
ay of her quality as an artiste, by the publication of a 

k called “ Fairy Fancies ;” it will be illustrated from 
drawings by this accomplished lady, And that Mr. Jeaf- 
freson’s “Book about Doctors,” and another about 
“Lawyers,” will shortly be followed by the natural and 
concluding sequel of such a series, viz. “ A Book about 
the Clergy,” and, of course, by the same author. 


New City Lisrary.—The committee having charge 
of all matters connected with the contemplated City 
Museum and Library will, it is said, in all probability be 
ready with plans and particulars to be submitted to the 
Court of Common Council early in the new year, Vari- 
ous members of the committee have busied themselves 
in examining other institutions of a similar character, 
and in comparing notes as to the relative merits of each, 
In this way much valuable information has been ac- 
quired, of which, of course, good use will be made, so 
that there is a fair prospect that the citizens of London 
will ere long possess a Library and Museum of their own 
worthy of this great metropolis, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


PLAN AND VIEWS OF THE ABBEY ROYAL oF St, Denys, by Bartholo- 

mew Howlett. London, 1812. 

*.* Letters stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Mk. SMITH, Publisher, “ Norzs aNd QUERIES,” 43, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

Leiecnh Hunt's RELIGION OF THE Heart. Out of print. 

Horace WaLPo.e's Lire. Vols. 1V.—VIII. (inclusive). Published 

by Bentley, 1857. 


Wanted by J. E. 1/., Office of Notes 4 Queries, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ADAMO CADUTO, TRAGEDIA SACRA, di Serafino della Salandra, 
Cozenzo, 1647. 

La BATTaGLia CELESTE TRA MICHELE di Antonio 
Alfani. Palermo, 1568. 4to. 

DELL’ ADAMO DI GIOVANNI SORANZO. Genova, 1601. 12mo. 

L’ ADAMO DEL CAMPAILLA. n. d, 


Wanted by Rev. A. B. Grosart, 15, St. Alban's Place, Blackburn, 
Lancashire. 


GARTSER DE FRUCTIBUS. 2 Vol. of Plates. 
Wanted by Mr. Thos. Coward, Bowdon, near Manchester. 


Sm R. Con. Hoarr’s HUNGERFORDIANA., 
PLAYFAIR'sS BRITISH FAMILY ANTIQUITY. 9 Vols. 
ScoTT’s NovELs. 48 Vols. First Edition. 

Lysons's HIsTORY OF DERBYSHIRE, 

Hoare’s History or WILTSHIRE. 


NOVELS. 2 Vols. 
Works, by Gifford. 9 Vols. 
ISTORY OF RICHMOND IN YORKSHIRE. 
Lire or Cot. HANGER. 2 Vols. 
Dunrey's PILts TO PURGE MELANCHOLY. 6 Vols. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, W. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ANTIQUITIES. Vol. IT. 
Ear. OF BERKELEY'S HISTORICAL APPLICATIONS. 
NEWMAN'S SERMONS. 
Wornvm's Lire oF HOLBEIN. 
LiguTroot’s EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 
LAYARD's NINEVEH. Royal 8vo. 
Mars. JaAMESON's LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. 
Wanted by Messrs. E. Clulow 4 Son, Derby. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF ART Books. All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

H. K. will find notices of the book referred to by Winkelmann in our 
2nd 8S. ii. 351, 376, 418; and of C , the author, in Nichols’ 
Literary Anecdotes. 

Fascicutvs. Received, 

In consequence of the influx of advertisements, we have been 
to omit several articles of interest, and some of our Notes on Books. 

H. (Manchester.) See Ovid, Fastorum, lib. iii. 829. 

D. MacpHart. The earliest edition of Robert Bloomfeld'’s Rural 
Tales is that af 1802. 

G. T. (Eton.) Consult Delicia Poetaruam Germanorum, i. 685; 
Cicero, De Officiis, lib. i. cap. 10; and Ovid, Met. lib. xv. 165. 

“Hic er unique.” In Mathews's Bible, 1549, Ps. xci. 5 is rendered 
“ Thou shalt not nede to be afraid of any bugs by night.” 

G. P. GRANTHAM (Leeds.) The Sarum Breviary was reprinted in 
1842, by 7. Leslie, 52, Great Queen Street, London, and in 1855 by Whit- 
taker & Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

H. U. (University Club.) The answer to the riddle is unfit for the 
pages of “ N. & Q.” 

J. Rrrr (Union Club.) There is no English translation of Strapa- 
rola's Piacevoli Notti. 

*,* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q.”” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “ N. & Q.” is now 
ready, and may be had of Booksellers and Newsmen, ls, 6d. 
or, free by post, direct from the Publisher, for 1s. 8d. 


“NoTES AND QUERIES” is published at noon on FRIDAY, and is also 
issued in MONTHLY PARTs. The Subscription for STAMPED Copirs 
for Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly INDEX) is Ils. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
sayable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of WILLIAM G. SMITH, 43, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., where also all Commuwica- 
TIONS FOR THE EpiTor should be addressed. 


“ Norges & QuERIES” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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, BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


This day, royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 
ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG: the 


History of his Life, with Translation of his Letters and Journal, 
and some Account of his Works. ay MRS. CHARLES HEATON, 
With upwards of 30 Autotypes, Lithographs, and Woodcuts. 
“Comprising by far the larger pest of recent and old matter connected 
bo Durer, her work—although that portion of it which is original is 
the least valuable—is more serviceable than any single publication on 
ject in German or English. It is enriched by and 


ne autotype reproductions of famous engraviads by De 
thene 


TWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD. 
Illustrated and Illuminated. Twelve Pictures, printed in Colours 
from Sketches taken in the East by McENIKY, with Coloured 
Frontispiece from a Picture by JOHN OE. Illuminated 
Borders from the l'revario Grimani in 5 ark’s L ibrary at 
Venice; and Illuminated Texts by LEW Is HIND. Royal 4to, 
handsomely bound, 42s, (This day. 

* One of the most beautiful of modern pictorial works."—The Times. 


ETCHING and ETCHERS: a Treatise Critical 
and Practical. By P. G. HAMERTON. perl with 
Plates by Rembrandt, Callot, Dujardin, Paul Potter, &c., half mo- 
rocco, 31s. 6d. 

“Tt is a work of which rinter,and 
proud. It is a work, too, of which none but a genuine 

possibility have been the author. "Saturday Review. 


STORIES for MY CHILDREN. By E. H. 
KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. Extra feap. 8vo, with Tllus- 
trations, price 6s. 6d. (This day. 


THE WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale for a 
. By CANON KINGSLEY. | With Illustrations by 

mand P. lton. New Edition, crown wit 
sdditional Illustrations, 6s. This day. 


TALES of OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by 
HENRY KINGSLEY, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, with Vignette 
Title and 8 full-page Illustrations by Huard, cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 

“ Exactly the book to interest and to do good to ~~ and high- 
rited boys. For mere instruction it is valuable, so much of fact an 
history is incidentally included in it; for its high, generous tone it is 

still more valuable.” —Literary Churchman. 


CAST UP by the SEA. By Sir Samver W. 
BAKER. Seventh Thousand, crown vo. Illustrated by Huard, 
cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 

“ A charming Christmas book for such of our boys as have a taste for 

adventure. It is full of incident, and the story is cimisably a a 

ames. 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA: being Old Nursery 
Rhymes, illustrated in Cofours by J. E. ROGERS. Dapested Ato. 


with Illuminated Covers, 
“ The most splendid, and same time the most really merito- 


at the 
tious of the books specially intended for children, that we have seen. 
Spectator. 


THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS at 
WENTWORTH GRANGE: Child's Christmas Book. 
FRANCIS NER PALGRAVE. ‘Small ito. Hlustrated by 


Arthur Heghes, 
“ Ify ou want a really good book for youngsters of both sexes and all 


ages buy this.” —A thenceeum. 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES in WONDER- 
LAND. By LEWIS CARROLL. Eighteenth Thousand, crown 
Svo. with 42 Illustrations by Tenniel, cloth gi gilt,6s. The same in 
French and German, each 6s 

“ One of the cleverest and most Gamning books ever composed for a 


child's reading.” —Pall Mall Gazette 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. With 60 
JPucteations by Arthur Hughes and Sydney Hall, and Portrait of 

i Author. Square cloth, extra gilt, | 
here is the school-boy who would va 


volume as one of the most acceptable presents he could 
‘None § rmist. 


ALFRED the GREAT, By Tromas Hvenrs, 
M. Author of “ Tom Brown's School Days,” &c. Crown &vo, 
Mlustrated by Huard, 4s. ; gilt ety &. 6d. F ing Vol. VIII. 
of “ THE SUNDAY LIBRARY This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO. London. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


This day, SECOND EDITION. 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected 

Edited by Dr. T. SADLER. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. 

“ These delightful volumes, brimming over with salient anecdote and 
sagacious reflection, more than pal expectations with Bn) we 
looked forward to their publication . - Ably and wisely 

= tator. 


“Rarely has so bright, various, and well-digested a collection been 
published. It cannot be ay It must be read, and will be read, 
and again." — Morning Star 
“ A work teeming with anecdote about the ings and d 
literary world for something like t theoe-quarters of ct sine of On 
fortnightly Review. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1869, 


PROPHECY, a P REPARATION for CHRIST, 
Bight Lectures ty PAYNE, SMITH. D-D. Reging Profane 
(This day. 


PROFESSOR MAURICE on “ SOCIAL 
MORALITY.” | Twenty-one Lectures delivered in the Pipa 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: an Inqui into 
Laws and Consequences. By F F RANGES GAL’ 
Two Genealogical Tables. Svo, 1 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA, from 
1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the 
Crown. By I. T. — ARD (Gray's Inn), Barrister-at-Law, 
2 vols. 8vo, with Map, 2ls. (This day. 


CHATTERTON : Bi hical 
DANIEL WILSON, Study. wat 


GALILEO’S PRIVATE LIFE. Compiled prin- 
NVext wei 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S MANUAL OF 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. With Two New Chapters on National 

Education and the Poor Laws, and their Influence upon Pauperism. 

New and Cheaper Edition, revised throughout, crown ori pa 
hus day. 


INTRODUCTION TO GREEK AND LATIN 
ETYMOLOGY. Lectures by JOHN PEILE, M.A., Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. 8vo, 


ASPROMONTE, and other POEMS. Feap. 8vo, 


(This day. 


THOUGHTS ON LIFE SCIENCE. By Brn- 


JAMIN PLACE. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in 


Council.” Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. By the 
ve ABBOTT. Second Edition, with a new 


A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR’S JOURNEY 


THROUGH CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 162-3. 
WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. Fifth and Cheaper 
tion, crown 8vo, with Map, Plans, and Portrait of Author, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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